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WE regret to record the death of Prince Francis 
of Teck, the second brother of the Queen, who died 
last Saturday, after an operation for pleurisy. Prince 
Francis possessed much of King Edward’s social energy 
and organising skill, and his services as the chief restorer 
of the fortunes of the Middlesex Hospital, of which he 
was Chairman, were very substantial. He went through 
the South African War, and fought in the two battles 
which closed Lord Kitchener’s march to Khartoum. He 
raised large sums for the relief of the institution to which 
he was devoted, and his social life was an honorable and 


fully occupied one. 
* * * 


Tue Conference remains in being, but it is probable 
that its members will hold a decisive meeting next week, 
which will either lead to break-up or produce an interim 
report to Parliament, asking for larger powers to 
negotiate a constitutional settlement both of the question 
of the Lords and of Home Rule on federal lines. This 
course is commended in the “ Times,’’ chiefly through a 
favored correspondent, called “ Pacificus,’’ (who is not 
Lord Esher), and is favored in the “ Standard,’’ and in 
all but the leading columns of the “ Daily Telegraph.” 
“ Pacificus,”” indeed, makes the inadmissible suggestion 
that the new Conference should not only be secret, but 
that its decision, both on the House of Lords and Home 
Rule, should be final, all parties tacitly agreeing to 
accept it, and to shelve conflicting policies. Such a 
condition would, of course, bar out the Liberal and 
Labor Parties, and render the thought of Irish co- 
operation not only impossible but insulting. 

* * * 
Bur it does not follow that a Constitutional Conven- 


tion, or even a small Constituent Assembly, could not be | 





set up on a practical and thoroughly representative basis. 
Mr. Balfour, who, of course, controls the issue, is said to 
be hesitating; and against the stampede of his Press 
into the Federal camp he has to set a rather ominous 
anti-Home Rule speech by Mr. Walter Long. The 
Liberals are impatient, but they will not wreck a pro- 
mising scheme. The Tory rank and file hardly utter a 
word, but their papers speak for them with extraordinary 
freedom from the old Unionist prepossessions. Thus, 
in spite of a hostile declaration by Lord Hugh 
Cecil, the “Times” of this (Friday) morning throws 
him over in favor of “ Pacificus,’’ whom it has plainly 
commissioned to write up the Federal idea, and adheres 
to the project of a Convention. Mr. Redmond has 
issued a warning against the notion that Ireland will 
accept anything which does not yield an Irish Parlia- 
ment and Executive; but obviously he will take a 
strictly subordinate body. 


* * * 


A HIGHLY dramatic and important change has taken 
place in the Anglo-German naval situation. On Thurs- 
day the “ Daily Telegraph ’’ printed, in large type, on 
its leader page, a statement from its naval correspondent, 
declaring that Germany’s shipbuilding plans had been 
completely disorganised as a result of the mounting of 
the new 13°5 in. gun on our own latest Dreadnoughts. 
In consequence, the four big ships of the German pro- 
gramme of 1910-11, so far from being accelerated, as the 
Prime Minister suggested, have been completely sus- 
pended, so that not one such ship will be laid down dur- 
ing the present year. All the Prime Minister’s anticipa- 
tions, therefore, must be “ re-cast,’’ and in April, 1913, 
Mr. Balfour’s new danger year, Germany can only have 
thirteen Dreadnoughts instead of twenty-one. We, as 
we have often pointed out, shall have twenty-seven much 
more powerful vessels, and our comparative strength will 
certainly be nearer four to one than three to one. Thus 
the whole material of the latest naval scare has been 
blown into the air, and we may now look with confidence 
to a revision of the estimates to meet the new German 
fact. It has, of course, long been known that there was 
retardation rather than acceleration in German ship- 
building, a fact amply accounted for, not only by the 
appearance of the new gun, but by the comparative 
failure of the first squadron of German Dreadnoughts. 
Our aim should now be to avoid an alarmist naval move- 
ment in Germany, and the way to that end is through a 
moderate British programme. 


* * * 


Ir is now time, therefore, for the Liberal Party to 
step in and insist that the new German situation shall 
be definitely considered, and that our own bill for ships 
shall be formally adapted to it. Eighteen months ago 
we were threatened by the Admiralty with seventeen 
German Dreadnoughts in March, 1912, and twenty-one 
in 1913. The “ Telegraph” now admits that there can 
only be thirteen in the latter year. We have, there- 
fore, actually realised the fantastic standard of two 
keels to one in “ Dreadnoughts” alone, if, indeed, the 
German ships can even be classed with ours. Behind 
this lies a pre-Dreadnought superiority of perhaps six to 
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one. Clearly there is an unanswerable case for revision. 
We ought, therefore, to escape from the position under 
which we are threatened, on the one hand, with a forty- 
five million Naval Budget, and, on the other, with a 
suspension of the Sinking Fund. We observe that the 
Radical “Tageblatt ’’ insists that the fall in British and 
German credit calls for a mutual reduction of armaments. 


* * * 


THe South Shields election has yielded an easy 
victory for Mr. Russell Rea, the accomplished Liberal 
candidate. Mr. Russell Rea’s majority was 3,019, which 
represents a decrease of 1,161 in the Liberal vote of 1910, 
when Lord Robson, whose name is a household word in 
South Shields, was the Liberal champion. This fall 
was inevitable, and it may be assumed to be temporary 
in its cause, Labor being restless and indifferent to pure 
politics, and much disturbed by the lock-out of the 
boiler-makers. A more important political feature of 
the contest was the stagnation of the Tory vote, which is 
only fifty-six above that obtained in 1910, the total being 
contemptible. This is bad reading for the Tory head- 
quarters, and must confirm their pessimistic view of the 
chances of a General Election. On the whole, South 
Shields probably makes for the success of the Conference, 
especially as the Tory candidate fought his hopeless 
battle on Tariff Reform. 


* * * 


Tue Persian situation is slightly more favorable 
than it was last week. Our Foreign Office is anxious to 
minimise the significance of its threat to police the 
Southern roads, or, rather, in the first instance, the 
Bushire-Ispahan road. There is also some hope that it 
may refrain from placing its veto on the loan, destined 
to finance a Persian gendarmerie, which the Persian 
Ministry has negotiated with the British Imperial Bank. 
The Ministry is also prepared to bribe Russia with the 
commercial concessions which she has demanded as the 
price of withdrawing her troops. On the other hand, 
the Persian colony in Constantinople, with some backing 
from the Young Turks, held a demonstration on Sunday, 
from which a telegram was sent to the Emperor William. 
It reminded him of his vow over Saladin’s tomb to pro- 
tect Islam, and assured him that the Moslem world 
“after God and the glorious Caliphate builds all its 
hopes’’ on him. The more sober German newspapers 
betray much embarrassment in their comments on this 
direct appeal. There will be no Kruger telegrams. 
Rather more serious is the renewed suggestion that 
Turkey may directly intervene by sending troops into 
Persia. Sir Edward Grey’s threat must gravely em- 
barrass our relations with every Moslem community. 


* * * 


M. Briann has faced the French Chamber after the 
railway strike with a speech which is precise only in the 
charges that it brings against the men. He repeated 
his reading of the strike as a purely political movement— 
a reading which seems to us to be negatived by the 
obvious reluctance of the men to fight the Government 
as well as their employers. He emphasised the point 
that the men struck while he was still endeavoring to 
reach a settlement. He omitted to mention that the 
companies had refused to enter a conference under his 
auspices. The Socialists are, of course, defiant and mili- 
tant, and an angry scene was caused by the appearance 
on the floor of the House of M. Lépine, the Prefect of 
Police. The one hint of future action was quite vague, 
but it seemed to foreshadow some exceptional legislation. 





In consequence of this threat, M. Viviani, an ex. 
Socialist, with rather less elastic principles and a rather 
more tenacious memory than M. Briand, has resigned 
the seat as Minister of Labor which he has held since 
M. Clemenceau created the post. M. Ruau, Minister of 
Agriculture, had already resigned, and one or two more 
secessions are threatened. M. Briand will clearly be 
obliged to move yet a little further towards the Right. 
* * * 


Mr. Asquir delivered an address on culture, on 
Tuesday, in his capacity of Rector of Aberdeen Univer. 
sity. His subject was the literary function of Univer- 
sities in modern life, and he made three very 
characteristic remarks as to the course of modern cul- 
ture. He favored the encouragement of the “ full man,” 
as against the excessive tendency to specialism; he 
pleaded for precision and compression of style (an art of 
which he is an undeniable master); and he issued a 
warning against the dogmatic temper. Students should 
cherish the most enduring gifts that a University could 
bestow, which were “the company of great thoughts, 
the inspiration of great ideals, the example of great 
achievements, the consolation of great failures.”’ 


* * 7” 


SpeakinG at Crediton on Saturday the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made a brisk personal retort on the 
Editor of the “ Spectator’’ for what we are bound to 
describe as a highly personal article. The gist of the 
“ Spectator’s’’ attack was that, while Mr. George in- 
veighed against idleness and luxury, he himself was fond 
of motoring, which is a luxurious amusement; that he 
was an ardent golfer, which looked as if he idled his 
time away; and that he was building a new house at 
Criccieth. Journalists who play with such bowls must 
expect rubbers, and in any case we do not commiserate 
an English editor who happens to be singled out for 
attack. Much of our journalism is timid and dependent, 
and its area is so immense that men of character are apt 
to sink in it. In France, and to an extent in Germany, 
the editor takes his chance with the politician ; indeed, 
in France the two classes are continually exchanging 
leaders. Mr. George’s attack is far more good-natured 
than a score such onslaughts of the young and even 
the middle-aged Disraeli, and Mr. Strachey should feel 
complimented rather than hurt by it. 


* * * 


TuRKISH affairs continue to furnish ground for grave 
anxiety. The savage repression in Macedonia is bear- 
ing its natural fruit. The Bulgarian Internal Organisa- 
tion is reviving its long-dormant activities. Bands are 
being formed, and a dynamite outrage has already been 
perpetrated on a goods train near Uskub. But finance 
is the chief perplexity. The resumed negotiations for 
a French loan have been definitely broken off. The 
terms on which France insisted undoubtedly amounted 
to a sort of tutelage. Two French officials were to be 
appointed, one to “control the public funds,’’ and the 
other to preside over the audit office. The Turks held 
that this would render any military secrecy impossible, 
and also interfere with the control of their expenditure by 
Parliament. The German banks are accordingly pre- 
paring, in no very happy mood, to fulfil their promise. 
They will charge 6 per cent., as against the French 4 
per cent., and exact a heavy discount, while the loan 
may turn out to be merely temporary. Germany can, 
with difficulty, provide the six millions which the Turks 
require, and in the end Turkey will either have to 
retrench or make terms with France. 
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GREECE is once more in the throes of a constitutional 
crisis. The famous Revisionary Assembly, which was M. 
Venezelos’ expedient for ending the officers’ dictator- 
ship, has failed to arrange itself in any stable grouping 
of parties. The Venezelos Government resigned, but 
the King insisted on its retaining office. The natural 
consequence is a dissolution, and a new Revisionary 
Assembly will meet in December. It is not at all clear 
that any way can be hewn through the chaos. The old 
parties, against which the officers revolted, evidently die 
hard. M. Venezelos, on the other hand, is undoubtedly 
popular with the younger generation, and especially 
among the Radical population of Attica. He may succeed 
in making a new and stable party. But if he is to be 
the man of the future, the fact has to be faced that, 
despite his good sense and his firmness of character, the 
Young Turks are resolved not to forgive him his Cretan 
origin. The Greek crisis is merely an item in the larger 
Balkan and Cretan problem which remains to be solved. 

* * * 


On Wednesday the Manchester City Council re 
solved, by a majority of four to one, to petition in favor 
of the Conciliation Woman Suffrage Bill. The same de- 
cision has already been taken by the Dublin Corporation, 
the Glasgow City Council, and the Town Councils of 
Dundee, Perth, and some fourteen other Scottish towns. 
In Dublin, Glasgow,and Dundee, the resolution was passed 
with unanimity. On Saturday, at a General Council of 
the Scottish Liberal Association attended by about 250 
delegates, including most of the Scottish Members of 
Parliament, a resolution was passed, with only nine dis- 
sentients, calling on the Government to pass the Bill 
through all its stages this autumn. We hope that the 
Government will not ignore this evidence of popular 
favor. In reply to an influential deputation of Yorkshire 
Liberals and suffragists, Mr. Runciman, in a friendly 
speech, held out hopes that facilities might be pro- 
vided for the Bill next year. Some such offer, if it were 
definitely and authoritatively made on behalf of the 
Cabinet, is one which suffragists ought to accept, if time 
really cannot be made this autumn. 


* * * 


Kine Cuvuratoncrorn of Siam died on Sunday at 
Bangkok. His long reign looked at one time as if it 
would end in disaster, and for us its chief incident was 
that which brought us near to war with France, as the 


result of a very small naval misunderstanding. On the’ 


whole, it was remarkable for its proof that an Eastern 
voluptuary (the King had ninety children) can rouse 
himself to very large feats of statesmanship. King 
Chulalongkorn did not, indeed, succeed in building up 
a strong defensive State, but he Europeanised it on the 
surface, gave it a form of Cabinet Government, and 
successfully developed its trade and industry. And he 
was able, owing, no doubt, to French and English 
rivalry, to avoid its dismemberment. 


7 ~ ad 


Curna is in a hurry, and in a hurry to be free. For 
some time an active movement has been afoot to hasten 
the pace of the reform programme, first sketched by the 
late Empress-Dowager. Seven years should still have 
elapsed before the grant of full parliamentary govern- 
ment. But all the Viceroys, save two, have approved 
the idea of acceleration, and the Regent, though he has 
not yet committed himself, is believed to be friendly. 
And now the National Consultative Assembly, by a 
unanimous vote, has demanded by acclamation the sum- 





moning of a Parliament. It is thought likely that it 
may be called for 1913. It is a remarkable fact that the 
Manchu clans and the nobility, which are largely re- 
presented in the Assembly, have joined the popular 
movement, or bowed to it. The chief motive behind it 
seems to be a well-founded alarm and discontent over 
the deplorable financial condition of the Empire, and a 
wish to place taxation and expenditure under the con- 
trol of a representative Assembly. 


* * * 


Ir is difficult to feel sure, in spite of the dissolu- 
tion of the Diet, how fast or how far Russia proposes to 
proceed just at present in the destruction of Finnish 
liberties. At present the process is stealthy and very 
gradual. It shows itself chiefly in the disposition of the 
‘* Senate ’’ (7.e., Cabinet), which consists of Russianised 
Finns, for the most part naval officers, to appropriate 
public money without a vote of the Diet, or even against 
its vote. Thus the Senate has just revived an uncon- 
stitutional edict of the Bobrikoff régime, by which its 
own salaries have been increased by a total of over 
£2,000. The Governors of the various provinces are 
treated with almost equal generosity by the same illegal 
process. A Russian official newspaper published in Fin- 
land is now by the same autocratic power subsidised 
with Finnish money. And finally the Censorship is 
being revived with a fresh grant of over £4,000 annually 
for the salaries of officials engaged in “ superintending ”’ 
the Press. The money involved is not, perhaps, very 
considerable, though Finland is neither populous nor 
rich, but the claim of this nominated Senate to dispose 
of Finnish resources raises the constitutional issue in an 
acute form. It remains to be seen whether the Russian 
bureaucracy will be satisfied with money. That would 
indeed be moderation. 


* ” * 


Tue trial of “ Dr.’’ Crippen for the murder of his 
wife ended last Saturday in his conviction and sentence 
to death. No one but the prisoner, who showed the 
usual insensibility of his type, could have imagined any 
other result. The chain of evidence was complete, and 
the defence failed to break a single link of it. The pur- 
chase of hyoscine, its presence in large quantities in the 
remains, the finding of part of Crippen’s pyjamas in the 
cellar grave, scientific evidence as to the length of inter- 
ment, all fixed the crime upon Crippen, and connected 
it with his tenancy of the house in Hilldrop Crescent. 
Everything that Crippen did or said confirmed his guilt, 
nothing suggested his innocence. On the other hand, 
the case against Miss Le Neve lacked all basis but 
suspicion, and we are surprised that the Crown perse- 
vered with it. Incidentally, we cannot but deprecate 
the new practice of hard riding by the Crown in cases 
where human life isconcerned. It was quite unnecessary 
in the Crippen trial, and the practice in this respect of 
Sir Charles Mathews, Mr. Avory, and Mr. Muir con- 
trasts rather sharply with Sir Harry Poland’s more tem- 
perate methods. We deal elsewhere with the inter- 
ferences of the Press, which were punished by heavy 
fines inflicted on individual journalists, and a threat of 
severer penalties in future. 


* * * 


Ir is generally believed that the next meeting of 
the Welsh Church Commission will be the last, and that 
the Report, though not all of the evidence, will be 
published by the time Parliament meets. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WHAT THE LIBERAL PARTY ASKS. 


Mr. Runciman gave expression to a very general feeling 
among Liberals when he declared, on Tuesday, that the 
sooner the results of the Conference are known the 
better ; and this whether the results themselves be posi- 
tive or purely negative. It is not to be disguised that 
the mere suspension of hostilities is unfavorable to the 
Liberal campaign. We are the attacking party. Our 
case is that a mass of social problems press urgently for 
solution, that our attempts to deal with them are 
blocked by the opposition of the House of Lords, that our 
leaders can, in historic phrase, neither assume nor hold 
office unless and until they are assured of their power to 
pass the necessary remedial measures into law. All this 
assumes movement, and movement with strong, con- 
sistent pressure of feeling behind it ; and such feeling and 
such pressure are not compatible with an indefinitely pro- 
longed truce. Already fresh questions have arisen. The 
promise of the Government to refrain from all conten- 
tious legislation till the constitutional path is cleared be- 
comes increasingly difficult to keep. The Osborne judg- 
ment has raised questions which cannot be left unan- 
swered ; and, if the social programme has that promise of 
relief for the suffering caused by our industrial system 
which its supporters find in it, the boon cannot be 
long withheld. Nor is it tolerable that the cere- 
monial requirements of a coronation should stand in 
the way of measures dealing with the real life and very 
present sufferings of the masses. We must get back to 
work and know what we are working for. 

If, indeed, the Liberal leaders can obtain peace 
with honor through the Conference, it is worth 
the delay, the suspension of activity and the loss 
of impetus which it is undoubtedly costing. What are 
the conditions of such a peace? There are, in our view, 
two conditions governing the action of our leaders, the 
first more directly concerning the interests of the 
Liberal Party, the other turning on its good faith to 
its allies. The first is that, whatever may be proposed 
as to devolution, Home Rule, Federation, or whatever 
the plan may be, the fetters of democracy must be 
knocked off. By one means or another, self-government 
must be secured for the people. Any attempt to divert 
attention from this aim would be at once detected 
and reversed. We have no objection to devolution. If 
the Irish question can be settled along with the veto, we 
count it great gain. But we cannot accept any settle- 
ment of this problem in lieu of the veto, nor can we 
allow attention to be distracted from the governing 
issue which called the Conference into being by any 
side issue, however important. 





If devolution is to 
follow the lines of subordinate Parliaments subject to 
the veto of an Imperial Parliament, that veto must be 
in the hands of a representative and democratic body. 
Secondly, and more particularly as to the scheme of 
devolution itself, if this is to be an integral part of 
the settlement to be accepted by Liberals, the condition 
is that it must be equally acceptable to their Irish allies. 
The Liberal Government has retained power with the 





aid of the Nationalist vote. If that vote had been cast 
against it, it would have been unable to pass the Budget, 
on which the British democracy was set, and the Budget 
could not have been passed without the specific pledge 
that the Government would stand or fall by the passage 
of a measure for the curtailment of the veto. Such 


being the situation, it is out of the question that the’ 


Liberal Party should now discard Irish support, and 
proceed to a settlement of the questions at stake on 
the strength of Conservative votes. Mutatis mutandis, 
the same consideration applies to Labor. The Labor 
Party have been, not perhaps the most comfortable, but 
still very efficient and indispensable allies. Without 
them we should not be in power. We could not, if we 
wished to do so, use our power to agree on a constitu- 
tional reform which would not satisfy them, and would 
exclude their interests from consideration. Any move 
in such a direction would result in the speedy and 
irremediable dissolution of the Liberal Party. In 
short, there may be an informal coalition, but if so, it 
must be a coalition of all four parties, not of the two 
larger parties against the two smaller. There may, by 
the exercise of statesmanship and foresight, be settle- 
ment by agreement, but it must be a general, not a 
partial, agreement. 

There is talk in some quarters of enlarging and ex- 
tending the Conference. From what we have said, it is 
clear that Liberal opinion would only tolerate such ex- 
In the first 
place, it would expect, so to say, a statement on account. 


tension on sufficiently precise conditions. 


It would demand to know how far deliberations have 
already gone, so as to gain some measure of judging 
whether the game is worth the very liberal expenditure 
of candle which it involves. Supposing a satisfactory 
declaration on this point, it would next call for mea- 
sures directed to making the Conference a more respon- 
sible and constitutional body. 
should be defined, for example, by resolution of the 
House of Commons, and it should be understood in a 
regular manner that it should report to the House by an 


Its terms of reference 


assigned date on certain specified subjects. Lastly, if 
the Conference is to represent a national effort to deal 
with a mass of outstanding questions on something higher 
than the ordinary party lines, the Conference would have 
to be enlarged so as to include all parties. Everything 
which can suggest the possibility of a coalition between 
the different sections of the ruling classes to impose their 
will upon the democracy must be carefully excluded. It 
must be frankly recognised that in a settlement that is 
to include Ireland, the voice of Irishmen must be heard, 
and that if the interests of Labor are affected, the repre- 
sentatives of Labor must have their say. Under such 
conditions we can conceive the party submitting to the 
certain drawbacks of renewal and extension for the sake 
of the contingent benefit of an agreed constitutional 
settlement. Otherwise, we do not think that the rank 
and file will acquiesce in a prolongation of the present 
uncertainty. 

We are far from ignoring the fact that as Liberals 
we have gained as much as we have lost by the 
recent discussion of the constitutional question. As 
Home Rulers, we can only rejoice to see the Tory 
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prejudice against the Irish cause melting, like the 
snows in spring, in the impassioned embrace of the 
Unionist Press. We have learnt something of the 
decay of the old Unionist feeling, and we have 
gained some insight into the inner weakness of the 
Opposition. One thing that has emerged clearly from 
the Press campaign on behalf of the Conference is that 
the Unionist Party does not desire an election. How 
should it? It realises that on the question of the Lords 
it has no case. Tariff Reform failed at the beginning 
of the year, when trade was bad. It is not likely to do 
better now, when the revival is everywhere felt, and when 


the Continental nations are seen in full revolt against | 
the taxation of food. The party itself is saddled with a | 


leader who is too clever for it, and who sees through its 


enthusiasms, though he cannot correct them. This is | 


not the time to go out of our way in concession. If the 
Unionists cannot face an election, there is the more reason 
If Tariff Reform cannot sur- 
vive a third defeat, the joint cause of Free Trade and 


Social Reform will be the more securely entrenched by a 


for believing that we can. 


third victory. It is better that the controversy which 
the Lords have raised should, in the words of Gladstone’s 
historic protest, go forward to an issue, than that there 
A settlement by 
consent would possess a solidity which is worth much, but 


have we recognised, what our opponents have not 


should be any yielding upon essentials. 


obscurely in their minds, that we can at need obtain the 
settlement that we demand without their consent? 





THE TRUTH ABOUT GERMAN SHIPBUILDING. 


Tue Liberal Party and Press must, we think, examine 
the question of naval finance with more care than they 
On the face of it, 
there is a conflict of opinion’ between members of the 
as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, represents a great spending department, de- 


have as yet applied to that problem. 


Cabinet. Mr. McKenna, who, 





clares against recourse to any form of loan, a proceeding | 


explicitly barred by the Government in the case of naval 


works, and insists that the cost of shipbuilding can be met | 


this year, as in previous years, out of the annual estimates. 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill have appeared to 
take the somewhat different view that the method of a 
loan cannot altogether be excluded as an emergency 


device. We may presume that neither party to this 


apparent controversy has in view anything like a loan | 


of one hundred millions. Something more limited—we 
might add, less wildly profligate—must be at stake. 
But here our difficulty only begins. 
Mr. Churchill represent the forces in the Government 


Mr. George and 


which are specially dedicated to the cause of social re- 
form. The Chancellor, in particular, is approaching the 
last, or the penultimate, stage of his large connected 
schemes for the relief of some great avoidable evils of 
modern industrialism. 
the Budget of 1909, the full fruits of which will be 


garnered in the next few years. But, on the eve of the 


These plans were financed by | 


forging of the method of the super-tax and the land | 


taxes, a formidable rival appeared. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty was ill-advised enough to paint the naval 
situation between Britain and Germany in colors so 


dark that, though time has stripped the picture of 
every trace of vraisemblance, the country was frightened 
out of its wits, and the Naval Estimates have since been 
founded on a series of scare programmes. The question 
of the moment is—In what terms are we to liquidate 
the liabilities which the Admiralty hung round our necks, 
without seeing the social programme washed away with 
them? We may have to anticipate a naval Budget of 
forty-five millions for 1911, and of fifty millions for 1912. 
The Chancellor is under fixed obligations to millions of 
his fellow-countrymen, and on their redemption hang 
the credit and the future of Liberalism. We can well 
understand that he regards this trust as sacred and para- 
mount, and that if the Admiralty make claims that eat 
up the first charge on his resources, he has determined 
that, loan or no loan, the insurance scheme shall not be 
wrecked. 

Happily, we need not to-day discuss this point as 
if it were vital to the situation. There has been a 
sudden, a dramatic, clearance of the sky, which has 
driven the scare and the scare-mongers, in office or out 
of it, well off the horizon. The basis of Mr. McKenna’s 
argument—where, as in the case of the Italian and 
Austrian programmes, it did not spring from mere 
ignorance of the facts—was a general acceleration of the 
present German programme of four Dreadnoughts a year. 
These four ships—or some of them—were, for an 
evidently aggressive purpose, being laid down months 
To this theory of 
acceleration Mr. McKenna pledged his credit. Upon it he 
built up an exaggerated theory both of actual progress in 


in advance of their advertised times. 


the evolution of German Dreadnoughts and of the general 
To these 
statements the German political and naval authorities 
The 
seventeen Dreadnoughts for 1912 were disavowed, and 


productive power of the German shipyards. 
opposed the most solemn and explicit denials. 


eleven and thirteen substituted for the earlier and later 
months of that year. All these asseverations were ignored 
and disbelieved, though every fact as to the actual out- 
put of the German yards which has transpired since 
the summer of 1909 has proved that they were correct. 
The “ Daily Telegraph ’’ of 
Thursday contains an explicit and clearly authorita- 


Now, what has happened? 


tive statement from its naval correspondent that not a 
single German Dreadnought is to be laid down for 
1910! 
successful experiment in the famous 13°5 in. gun, which 
The 
German Dreadnoughts must therefore undergo a con- 
considerable change in construction. Whether this ex- 
planation be the precise truth or no, the event, or some 
thing like it, was an inevitable incident of the ship- 
building contest, which all critics of the rash generalisa- 
tions and shallow prophecies of Mr. Balfour and the 
First Lord had always foreseen. 


The reason assigned for the stoppage is our own 


completely dominates the German 12°01 in. gun. 


When one invention 
treads so fast on the heels of another, it is obviously 
unwise to concentrate too quickly on a given type. The 
race, in such a case, may not be to the swift, but to the 
most cautious and the best-equipped. The German 


pause is, of course, an argument against a large fixed 





programme of shipbuilding, financed by a loan. But it is 
a still stronger argument against panic-stricken prophecy. 
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But this is not all, nor even one-half, of the Nemesis 
that has overtaken and overwhelmed the scare-mongers, 
Liberal and Tory, of eighteen months ago. The German 
danger, which never existed as a menace of naval 
equality, or anything like it, has disappeared, not 
only because of the pace in actual shipbuilding, 
which has never once been forced, but because of 
the inadequate results of Germany’s first essay in 
“ Dreadnoughts.” Let us say at once that the com- 
parison of English and German ships of this type has 
been from the first a false and misleading one. Our 
“ Dreadnoughts’’ and super-“ Dreadnoughts’’ belong, 
ship for ship, to amore powerful class than the 
nearest German parallels. For proof of this, we need 
only turn to the comparative table of ‘“ The World’s 
‘Dreadnoughts,’’’ published in the freshly issued 
edition of ‘The Navy League Annual.’’ The reader 
who will run his eyes down this table will see that in 
speed, horse-power, and main and secondary armament 
the British vessels outclass the German. But what 
of the actual results, as tested by trials of the 
mechanism and fighting qualities of the finished ships? 
Germany has now added four battleships of the 
“Nassau’’ or early ‘“ Dreadnought” type to her 
High Sea Fleet. Of these vessels the editor of the 
“Navy League Annual” writes: “These four battle- 
ships are anything but satisfactory ; they are admittedly 
amateurish in design, and represent a bad attempt to 
place a quart of fighting value into a pint of displace- 
ment.’’ And again: “ The writer has full information 
as to the value placed upon them in German naval 
circles, and the fear is expressed there—with much 
reason—that, should the German public realise how 
mediocre are these four monster ships, their enthusiasm 
for a big navy will evaporate in the annoyance felt at 
the ineptitude of their constructive department.’’ They 
are, he says, thinly armored; they are cramped inter- 
nally, and their armament is ill adapted to their general 
strength. These ships, imperfect as they are, are 
being turned out with much deliberation. In 1909 
Mr. McKenna bade us contemplate the completion of 
seventeen German Dreadnoughts by the spring of 
1912. The “ Navy League Annual,’’ the organ of the 
advanced naval party in this country, invites us to 
look for nine—two less than Admiral von Tirpitz’s 
original estimate. We hardly know in what category 
of light-mindedness to place the arithmetic by which 
Mr. McKenna improvised four Austrian and four 
Italian Dreadnoughts and added them together as if 
they made an anti-English combination. But we do 
not put its moral offence as high as the suggestion of 
a hidden, perfidious, German plot to undermine our 
naval power by rushing Dreadnoughts off the stocks 
and on to the seas 
superior There was the fount of 
the poisonous fears and suspicions which, for nearly 
two years, have infected the statesmanship of both 
parties in this country, and warped its honest average 
opinion about foreign policy. We all know now that 
what the Parliamentary chief of the Admiralty then 
gave out as solid calculation or ascertained fact was the 
unsifted gossip of spies or the quite genuine but un- 


before we could summon a 


clearly force. 





critical alarms of our officers. Such filtration has always 
existed and always will exist, and it is the function of 
statesmanship, Liberal or Tory, to present it to the 
public with the most careful dilution. Now that all 
the material calculations which flowed from these 
alarms have disappeared, it will be the business of the 
Government to revise them in the light of the facts, 
and to find at once a new equation of naval strength 
to suit the now palpable relief of the always exaggerated 
pressure from the other side of the North Sea, and a new 
spirit and formula for the conduct of foreign affairs. 





THE PARTITION OF PERSIA. 
Two years ago there were still exponents of British 
foreign policy who affected to maintain that the Anglo- 
Russian Convention had been signed with a view to 
safeguarding the integrity and independence of Persia. 
Russian aggression had been rolled back. The rivals, 
who were threatening to rend the passive carcase be- 
tween them, had united to guarantee its freedom. Our 
Indian frontier had been secured for all time by the 
That idea 
The meaning of the Anglo- 
It leads straight 
It never did mean anything else, and, 
given the mentality of the Russian Court, it never 
could have meant anything less. 


buffer of a neutral and inviolable Persia. 
has almost run its course. 
Russian Convention is now clear. 
to partition. 


Our only surprise in 
reviewing its history is that the process has been so rapid, 
Hitherto the case 
She it 
was that intrigued with the late Shah, gave him the 
support of her prestige, and backed him with her Cos- 
sack officers in his destruction of the first Persian Par- 
liament. 


and the disguise so indecently thin. 
for Persian liberty has lain against Russia. 


She it was whose regiments have settled down 
in what is obviously a permanent occupation of the 
Northern Sphere. One might have complained during 
this period that our diplomacy was supine and unskilled. 
At every point it yielded to the onward march of these 
Russian aggressions, though there was evidence on our 
side of a certain reluctance. But that phase is over. 
The protests against Russian aggression have failed, if 
ever Sir Edward Grey permitted himself anything that 
could be called a protest. 
began. 


Last week a new phase 
We are now ourselves settling down, with a 
show of reluctance and a record of good intentions 
frustrated, to make good by easy stages our own claim 
to the Southern half of Persia. 

The meaning of the threat which has been addressed 
to the Persian Government is to be sought, we suppose, 
in the failure of what the Foreign Office would doubt- 
less call its “ efforts’? to induce Russia te withdraw 
her army of occupation from Northern Persia. Her 
garrisons have now gone into permanent winter quar- 
ters, and there is no longer a question even of their 
partial reduction. They possess every vital strategical 
point. They bestride the main Northern road and 
menace the capital. They hold Tabriz in a grip that 
is never likely to be relaxed. They are scattered in 
smaller detachments at all the chief nerve centres of 
the North. There seemed a few weeks past to be a 
bare chance that one of these posts at least might have 
been evacuated. But Russia demanded as the price 
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of the departure of her troops two valuable commercial 
concessions, and the Persians, wondering how much 
would be left if they were to pay at that rate for the 
withdrawal of each garrison in turn, and reflecting that, 
if they yielded once, a sotnia of Cossacks had only to 
cross the frontier whenever some syndicate sought 
the means of exploiting the country, had at first the 
audacity to refuse. It is hard to say whether this re- 
fusal was wise. To yield would not have purchased 
liberty, and it would have invited further pressure on 
the same brigand’s lines. But this week the 
Persians have decided to accept the Russian 
terms. If the troops are withdrawn the Russians 
may have their motor service and their copper mine. 
The Persians may, perhaps, have expected that 
Russia’s attempt to levy blackmail upon them would 
excite the indignation of Great Britain. There in a 
sense they were right. There was no attempt even in 
our Russophile press to defend the proposition that a 
strong Power has the right to keep regiments on the 
territory of a weak neighbor in order to extort profit- 
able business favors for her subjects. One could even 
read between the lines of the “Times” article the 
hint of something approaching indignation. But it 
has hardly operated as the Persians expected. Our 
Foreign Office, if ever it was so simple as to have any 
illusions on this point, has realised at last that the 
Russian forces have come to stay. It is taking its own 
measures accordingly, and they are on the familiar lines 
of all Imperial practice. When one Power has taken 
something to which it has no shadow of right, the normal 
course for other Powers is to carve another slice for 
themselves. 

The Foreign Office, of course, affects a certain 
pained surprise at the notion that the step which its 
threat foreshadows should be labelled “ partition.’’ It 
is going to organise a gendarmerie in Southern Persia 
under Anglo-Indian officers, but in the first instance 
only one main route will be policed, and the men will 
be Persian subjects. We are not much impressed by 
that detail. Colonel Liakhoff’s Cossacks were also Per- 
sian subjects. The main point is that, without leave 
given or asked, we are proposing to perform the 
functions of government in Southern Persia, and 
that the only efficient armed force in that region 
will henceforth obey, not the Persian, but the British 
Government. It is certainly not so brutal an inter- 
vention as the Russian occupation, but it is quite 
as insidious a violation of sovereignty. If we 
had to elect between the humiliation of allowing 
a foreign regiment to settle down at Dover or Dorking 
and the far graver interference involved in putting a 
staff of foreign police officers, under the orders of a 
foreign Power, in charge of the main North road, we 
should not hesitate in our choice of evils. We are told 
that this is “ not partition.’ We remember an apt retort 
of Sir Edward Grey’s during the controversy over 
Chinese “ slavery.’’ It was a nice point whether these 
servile laborers could fairly be called “ slaves,’’ and our 
Imperialists refined on the word. Sir Edward Grey 
turned on them with the question “ Are they free?’’ 
It is a nice verbal question whether a scrupulous lexico- 





grapher would allow us as yet to say of Persia that 
she has been “ partitioned.’’ But is she independent? 
Does her integrity survive? 

The excuse which is put forward for this proposed 
usurpation of the functions of the national government 
in Southern Persia is, perhaps, in fact rather better 
founded than the pleas by which Russia justified her 
invasion. European lives never were in danger in the 
North, but British trade did unquestionably suffer from 
the anarchy in the South. One of the main Southern 
roads is unsafe, and our commerce on it has diminished 
in consequence. It has to be remembered, how- 
ever, that Persia is at all times a difficult country 
to police. A tradition of governmental inefficiency, 
unwarlike townsmen, and predatory hill-tribes, make an 
awkward combination, and the fact that the towns are 
separated by great belts of desert adds enormously to 
the material difficulties of administration. But the 
Customs receipts go to show that foreign trade in 
Southern Persia has improved in the last five months by 
over 80 per cent. One road is admittedly unsafe, but 
trade found other channels. It is not on the 
ground of monetary loss that intervention can be 
defended. For the recent aggravation of the conditions 
in the South there is one sufficient reason. The new 
Ministry is, by the testimony even of the “ Times,’’ the 
best that Persia has ever had. In the capital, and 
generally, we believe, in the North, it has been able, 
with the help of a capable Armenian officer, to get 
together a useful native gendarmerie, which maintains 
what is for Persia a high standard of security. There 
is no reason to suppose that it would fail in the South 
if time were given it, and—money. 

In principle Persia wants a foreign loan. In 
principle she wishes to employ foreign advisers and 
officers. The whole dispute is over the conditions. She 
will pay high interest, but she will not admit a con- 
trol on Egyptian lines. She will employ foreign officers 
and experts—preferably Americans or Italians—but she 
will not consent to have English and Russian “ advisers ”’ 
imposed upon her, and to certain other nationalities 
whose officials would probably become the tools of 
Russian policy she happens to object. The market is 
by no means closed to her. First a group of Parsee 
bankers and now a British bank have been ready to 
lend on terms which she could accept without fear of 
selling what is left of her independence. But the Anglo- 
Russian veto has hitherto been a fatal obstacle ; we hope 
it may at the eleventh hour be removed. There is some- 
thing peculiarly revolting in the cold-blooded application 
of this concerted pressure of force and finance. It is not, 
perhaps, on our side altogether spontaneous. It is the 
outcome rather of weakness than of ill-will. It is the 
logical consequence of the dread of Germany which has 
tied us to Russia’s chariot wheels. To that passion we 
have sacrificed in turn the freedom of Persia, the sym- 
pathy of the Mohamedan East, and now at last the 
very object which was the key to our Eastern policy. 
We set out to secure a buffer State on the Indian frontier. 
In two years the Russian and the British spheres occu- 
pied by their forces seem on the eve of becoming con- 
terminous. The appeal for intervention, which a 
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meeting of Turks and Persians held in Constantinople 
has addressed to the Kaiser, will probably fail to set 
German diplomacy in motion. But it will aggravate our 
difficulties throughout the Moslem East, and it will 
help to destroy the little faith in our goodwill that was 
left in Turkey. Our Persian policy is bad strategy, it 
is foolish Imperialism, and, worst of all, it is an offence 
to the whole spirit of Liberalism. 





THE LIBERTY OF TEACHING. 

Ir railway directors and managers bring to the ordinary 
conduct of their business the qualities of judgment and 
of temper disclosed by Lord Claud Hamilton and the two 
railway managers in their letters resigning their seats 
on the Railway Instruction Committee of the London 
School of Economics, we can feel no surprise at the 
“unrest? both of railway employees and of investors. 
It requires a chain of suppositions to make such an 
action even plausible. If Mr. Sidney Webb had been 
a teacher of railway economics in the School, and had 
in that capacity been reported to “ fake ”’ statistics and 
use inflammatory language in advocacy of a general 
strike or a confiscation of railways by the State; if the 
accuracy of such reports was admitted or proved, and, if 
there was no other way of reproving or dismissing such 
a teacher, the action of Lord Claud and those who acted 
with him would be intelligible. But no one of these 
suppositions corresponds to the facts. Mr. Webb is not 
a teacher of railway economics. The speech which was 
the gravamen of the charge was made outside the 
School. The report on which these business men took 
action was evidently an unauthentic summary, and no 
attempt was made by them to test its accuracy. Finally, 
if Mr. Webb were guilty of the most monstrous mis- 
statements and incitements, and sought to inject them 
into the railway economics of the School, the Railway 
Instruction Committee, of which Lord Claud Hamilton 
himself was Chairman, would be empowered to hunt out 
such heresies. 

“TIT cannot avoid the conclusion that your public 
utterances must in some sense be reflected in the teach- 
ing in the classrooms of our school.” So writes Lord 
Claud. But he himself and his fellow railway men have 
been responsible for the organisation of this teaching. 
What teacher and what doctrines do they indict? Have 
they been outvoted and thwarted in any endeavor to 
maintain the cause of honesty and accuracy in this 
branch of teaching? We know nothing of the internal 
working of this body, but the language in which the 
charge is couched—viz., “must in some sense be re- 
flected ’’—informs us quite clearly that Lord Claud 
knows he has no single shadow of a fact on which to go. 
He has, without the faintest justification, cast a slur and 
struck a dastardly blow at an educational institution 
which, amid great pecuniary and other difficulties, has 
succeeded in establishing, in all well-informed quarters, 
the highest reputation for thorough scientific teaching 
in branches of learning for which hitherto there has 
been very ill provision in our Universities. 

But, while the withering fire of Mr. Webb’s reply 
repulses ignominiously the assault, we cannot avoid 


feeling certain misgivings, when we reflect to what ex- 





tent our intellectual liberties lie at the mercy of the 
The issue has not asserted 
itself in this country so distinctly as in America, partly 


great business interests. 


because the teaching of political and economic science 
has, hitherto, played a very small part in our educa- 
tional curriculum, partly because our older Universi- 
ties, which moulded and controlled its teaching, have 
not been dependent for their chief financial support 
upon the living hand of contemporary donors. But 
if, in the new era of higher national education upon 
which we are entering, the study of the social sciences 
is to have its proper place, it will be necessary to face 
unflinchingly the attempts which the powers of wealth 
and vested interests will certainly make to buy ortho- 
doxy and conservatism in our seats of learning. Though 
our ways of doing such things are less crude than the 
American, we cannot ignore the examples which a num- 
ber of their colleges afford of the truth of the proverb 
that “he who pays the piper calls the tune.” Cases 
of actual heresy-hunting, or the open imposition of 
tests of teaching, have been comparatively rare, though 
Chicago and Leland-Stanford Universities have given 
conspicuous examples. Thereal danger is more in- 
sidious. It consists in the secret and half-conscious 
bias brought to bear upon the course of studies by the 
assumed will of the prospective donor, and of the big 
business interests to which such Universities must look 
for their financial support. The President and the 
Professors must be men likely to conciliate, or, at least, 
not to alienate, such support, the course of studies in 
“live’’ subjects must avoid all appearance of full 
liberty, the teachers and the text-books and syllabuses 
must be safe. There is no conscious dishonesty or ser- 
vility, indeed such consciousness would defeat its ob- 
jects. The rich benefactors do not expressly intend to 
bribe, or the teachers to be bribed. But the secret 
with intellectual freedom, 
inevitable. Rich trust-magnates 


bias, the interference 
is incessant and 
will not support a University where the teachers 
fearlessly analyse the sources of monopoly. The bene- 
ficiaries of a tariff will withhold support from a college 
where the economic teachers are convinced and out- 
spoken Free Traders. Street-railway magnates will not 
pay lecturers to expose the art of “graft.’’ Although 
our present instance does not raise this matter of the 
dependence on rich benefactors in its cruder shape (for 
the railway directors were getting a full guid pro quo in 
instruction for the fees they paid), the substance of the 
danger is the same. If our teaching of these subjects 
is dependent upon voluntary financial support, whether 
in the shape of donations or of larger fees, such payments 
will be made or controlled by men with certain special 
economics and political interests and attachments. 
Though some of these men will be unbiassed and dis- 
interested in their educational outlook, others of them 
will not, and the injury to education is obvious. So 
far as our higher education is defrayed out of old en- 
dowments, the danger may be avoided by letting the 
teachers enjoy full liberty to administer such funds. 
But, in modern life, such ancient endowments play @ 
small part. Most of the current revenue for educa- 
tional purposes must come from one or all of three 
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sources, the fees of pupils, the donations of the rich, or 
the public purse. Now, the first is notoriously inade- 
quate, and upon the public purse education gets a last 
and a quite insufficient pull. Hence the spectacle of 
our Universities going cap in hand to Park Lane for a 
new library or biological laboratory, or other equipment 
for their intellectual life. 

At one other interesting issue raised by the act of 
Lord Claud Hamilton we may glance, though it opens 
up considerations far too delicate for settlement here. 
Suppose that Mr. Webb had been a teacher in railway 
economics in the School, how far ought that fact to limit 
If all the teachers and 
directors of such a school were precluded from expressing 
any opinion publicly upon current political or economic 
topics, the injury to themselves and to the public would 
be obvious. To forbid precisely the best-informed men 
from performing their duty as citizens in helping to 
form and instruct public opinion would be recognised 
as intolerable. On the other hand, it would be felt to 
be equally intolerable for a teacher to devote his leisure 
time to violently partisan propaganda upon the very 
matters which he handled in his class-rooms. For the 
In no 
teaching is the light entirely dry; everywhere in the 
selection, weighting, and interpretation of his facts the 
subjective bias of the man must play its part. The 
middle course is one of reasonable liberty—a course 
whose limits, though difficult to mark out in theory, are 
easily recognisable in practice. 


his liberty of speech outside? 


teacher and the man are not entirely separable. 


Most teachers would 
recognise quite clearly when they are tempted to go too 
far, and where their outside activities as citizens are 
likely, by misinterpretation or otherwise, to react in- 
juriously upon their influence as teachers. If they are 
slow to perceive any such transgressions, their friends 
and colleagues will be ready enough to remind them. 
At any rate, however great the difficulties be, it is 
impossible to countenance any attempt either to curb the 
liberty of teachers in their class-rooms, in handling con- 
troversial subject matters that belong to their domain, 
or to deny them the right to take part freely in orderly 
discussion of such topics in any company in which they 
find themselves. Any curtailment of either liberty 


would be a poisoning of the very springs of intellectual 
liberty. 





SPORT AND JUSTICE. 


THE difficulty of conducting fairly, under modern con- 
ditions, any trial which happens to stir public interest 
is becoming one of the commonplaces of our generation. 
The Thaw case set the world talking, in mingled wonder 
and indignation, of the defects of the judicial machinery 
of the United States. The long torture and final 
acquittal in France of a woman, charged with the murder 
of her husband, induced M. Briand to make the reform 
of French criminal procedure one of the first concerns 
of his Government. The problem in both cases seemed 
relatively simple. The abuses were definite and measur- 
able. It was easy to diagnose them and to find a remedy 
in a reform of the legal methods themselves. But the 
humiliating experience through which this country has 





| scandal lies. The 


passed during the summer and autumn lends itself to no 
such facile treatment. The Crippen case will long be 
remembered for a trial and inquiry which did no credit 
to English justice. But it is not the procedure or the 
machinery which is at fault. Their working has been 
normal, and the student of criminology who confined his 
study to the official records would find in them no sug- 
gestion of any failure in the mechanism which detects 
crime and defends innocence. It is rather in the circum- 
stances which attended the trial, in the attitude of the 
Press, and the temper of the public mind that the 
machine has worked with all 
have been 


its customary sureness. The facts 


| established, in spite of some elements of difficulty, 








and a sentence has been pronounced which rids 
society of a peculiarly dangerous and degraded criminal. 
The menace to the finer spirit of justice is rather 
in the atmosphere which has pervaded the trial. 
From the flight of the suspected man down to the hour 
of the verdict, the case has been a national, if not an 
international, sporting event. His prospects of escape 
were never bright, his hope of acquittal was an infinitesi- 
mally distant possibility. But this element of a bare 
chance has made the trial to the mass mind an exciting 
pursuit, an absorbing man-hunt. Every device of sen- 
sational journalism has been exhausted to whet the public 
appetite for this blood-sport. Its closing scene became a 
spectacle for society, a sort of gladiatorial show. The 
best talent which money can buy gave its display in the 
arena, and the stake was a human life. In the Court 
itself grave officials allotted to social celebrities the 
coveted tickets. Outside the Court the whole 
machinery of the Press, with all its enormous finan- 
cial interests, was engaged in making for the mil- 
lions some faint imitation of the sensations of horror and 
excitement which they might have experienced had they 
been privileged to find seats in the amphitheatre. 

One sees and deplores the evil. 
tion of justice. 


It is the vulgarisa- 
It is the organisation of a passionate 
and national vendetta, with a man for its object, who 
is in theory innocent, and might in fact have been 
deeply wronged by the suspicions which the newspapers 
exploited. Yet the mischief is all but inevitable. The 
newspapers cannot suppress the fact of a murder, nor 
conceal the pursuit of the murderer. We are all alike 
in this, plain men and “ intellectuals,’’ the curious and 
the critical, that the fate of three human beings involved 
in such a tragedy as this profoundly moves us. We 
cannot read of the ghastly discovery of what was once a 
human body without inquiring how and by whose hand 
it came to its end. We should be less than normal men 
if we failed to be stirred and interested by the problem 
in depravity which the criminal himself presented. The 
instinct to pry, and inquire, and speculate, is ours. The 
newspapers carry it a little further, only because they 
are curious as a matter of commerce, and pry by 
organised system. There is something revolting in the 
spectacle of special correspondents hurrying out with 
their cameras to report the hunt for the fugitive across 
the Atlantic. The enterprise which seeks for interviews 
in the very cells of the prison is an odious perversion. 
Yet at what point must the check be applied? It is 
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easy to impose certain verbal decencies. The suspected 
man must not be described as “ the murderer,’’ and the 
paragraphs and headlines which stamp him in all men’s 
minds as the villain must be careful in their bare form 
to assume his innocence. It is not, however, the offence 


”? 


which can be punished as a “ contempt of court ’’ which 


makes the more serious problem. Newspapers which are 
careful to avoid any technical offence are none the less 
busy day by day in fixing in the public mind the moral 
certainty of the accused man’s guilt. Every juror must 
have taken his seat to try ‘‘ Dr.’’ Crippen with his mind 
practically made up for him by the news which he had 


If the 


law presupposes that the juror shall come to his task with 


read for weeks beforehand in his daily paper. 


an open and unbiassed mind, then the very reporting of 
the preliminary proceedings at the inquest and the police 
court is itself an innocent abuse far graver in its conse- 
quences than the occasional indiscretions of the journalist 
who oversteps the recognised decencies of his profession. 
Modern conditions of publicity may prejudice the chances 
of a man who is standing his trial with public opinion 
against him. But they may also serve to protect an 
innocent man against whom the police or the prosecution 
unduly press their case. The curiosity and even the 
sporting instinct, to which the newspapers pander, make 
the escape of a dangerous fugitive incomparably harder 
The evil 


has its compensations, and it is at the worst only the 


than it was under more primitive conditions. 


translation into print of an irresponsibility and a 
vulgarity which were probably grosser and more mis- 
chievous before newspapers existed. An advocate who 
chose to undertake the defence of the modern newspaper 
might point out that in a small town in the eighteenth 
century, if such a case had been tried, rumors far more 
inaccurate, prejudices much less well-founded, would 
have sped from mouth to ear as fast and as far, in coffee 
shops and barbers’ parlors. 

The evil is not that crimes are publicly discussed, 
or even that the natural man is rather morbidly in- 
The evil is rather that the whole 
discussion is conducted by a purely commercial mechan- 


terested in murders. 


ism. The interest must be made, the curiosity must be 
fed, the public passion whipped to its limit of extrava- 
gance, solely in order that those who undertake the 
task may measure their success in inflated circulations. 
Crime from this aspect becomes an investment. It would 
pay a newspaper proprietor to subsidise a sensational 
defence that would add to the element of doubt, inflame 
still further the sporting instinct, and improve the sale- 
able copy by jeopardising the ends of justice. It is the 
same commercial instinct which falsifies, in some degree, 
almost every item of news, distorts the speech it re- 
ports by picking from its context the one “ sensational ”’ 
sentence, omits the arguments and records the adjec- 
tives, and seeks to represent all the doings of the day 
in a mood of extravagance. It sells impartially pity 
It makes its half-pence wherever there is 
passion to exploit. 


and panic. 
It will continue its trade until one 
day the world rubs its eyes and inquires why it should 
.be that commercialism, which we are banishing from our 
schools and have never admitted to our universities, 
should riot unchecked in our newspapers. 





Hite and Metters. 


NEVILLE OF KENSINGTON. 


THE name John T. Neville, of Kensington, might easily 
call up the picture of an English gentleman, of gentle 
birth and independent means, living a life of comfort 
and leisure in a pleasant West End house. But 
the coroner’s court, this week, heard a different story 
of John T. Neville. A laborer, tramping about London 
for seven months in the vain quest of employment, 
saw his young children starving on the few odd shillings 
their mother could win by neglecting all other care of 
them, while the gradually mounting burden of unpaid 
rent brings the broker’s man ever nearer, John T. 
Neville solved life’s problem by cutting the throats first 
of his two little boys and then his own. His conduct 
seemed the more reprehensible in that he did not do 
the deed in a fit of drunken frenzy, but with the signs 
of calculated purpose, wherefore a verdict of wilful 
murder was recorded against him by the twelve men, 
good and true, who sat upon the coroner’s jury. It 
was agreed that Neville was a man of sober habits and 
excellent character, a good husband, and very fond of 
his children. But seven months’ continuous unemploy- 
ment preyed upon his mind; he became more and more 
depressed, and he saw no hope or comfort in life for 
himself or his family. And so he sought the quickest 
end. 

Does the coroner’s verdict give the full true reckon- 
ing between society and John T. Neville? We doubt 
it. Two not uninstructive circumstances came within 
the purview of the court. To one witness, from the 
building trade, Neville’s failure seemed only natural. 
His crime was age. He was 51, active and willing, 
but “too old to get work.’’ He was, it appears, a 
veteran of labor. He had served society in the years 
of his youth and vigor, and society had no longer need 
of him. Doubtless, it seemed strange to him that 
society could so quickly dispense with the services he 
still pressed upon her. But, as it was evident that 
Neville really was not wanted, what retiring pension, 
what provision, does society make for him? There is 
such provision, for we live in a civilised and Christian 
country. Neville had applied for it, but, when he 
found it was “the House,’’ he refused. Doubtless, he 
did wrong. Possibly, he had views or feelings about 
the integrity of the home, and reflected that the 
Socialistic Poor Law required, as the first. condition of 
assisting him, the destruction of his home, and of all 
reasonable prospect of getting any other. 

In a remarkable article on the discontent of labor, 
to which we have ‘already made allusion, the writer 
imputes the trouble in large measure to the fact that 
education has got ahead of the conditions of life for 
large sections of the workers. In other words, John T. 
Neville begins to think. What does he, what can he, 
think of the state of life to which it has pleased God 
to call him? If he is young, vigorous, and unfettered, 
he thinks it is a state of life to get out of, and he 
migrates to Canada or Australia. But suppose he is 
anchored by family, penury, or other local ties, his 
thinking is likely to take one of two directions. If his 
nature has elements of fire and fight, the more clearly 
he comes to recognise the working of social arrangements 
for the apportionment of wealth and leisure, happiness 
and security, the fiercer will his resentment grow against 
the social order. The slow, devious, and unimpassioned 
modes of peaceful constitutional reform, adopted by the 
regular political and economic movements, will soon lose 
their hold upon him, and his smouldering discontent 
will make him apt material for more inflammatory 
methods of rebellion. If his temper be milder, and more 
submissive, or so clear-sighted as to detect the sophistry 





| of revolutionary violence, he is likely enough to let his 


mind play round and round the hopeless impasse of his 
situation until he sinks into dejection, and from dejec- 
tion into despair, and whatever evil counsels it may 
bring. No doubt a man of vigorous body and exceptional 


| energy of mind and purpose will succumb to neither 
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course, but will use his intelligent discontent as a moral 
lever to hoist himself out of the low condition in which 
he was born, to some higher level of economic safety. 
There are those who perversely argue that what such 
a man can do, all his fellows in the same low case 
are capable of doing, if they will only try. The conten- 
tion, of course, is doubly false. For, in the first place, they 
do not possess the energy of body and mind which 
secures for the exceptional man success. Secondly, if 
they did possess it, they would so crowd the ladder that 
none of them could climb. 

Our civilisation is not to be tested by the excep- 
tional but by the average man. It stands or falls, not 
by its treatment of the Smilesian hero, but of John T. 
Neville. No doubt there are those who prefer to regard 
Neville as an exceptionally unfortunate case. And ex- 
ceptional he doubtless was in the sensitiveness of his 
brain and feelings. But his circumstances, so far from 
being exceptional, are normal as regards a considerable 
proportion of the wage-earning classes in this country, 
of whom it is literally true that their security for an in- 
dependent livelihood and employment is inferior to 
that of a Bechuana or a South Sea Islander. When 
these fellow-citizens of ours come, as they are coming, to 
drink less and think more, their painful consciousness of 
injustice and insecurity will grow. How, then, will 
their pastors and masters teach them to be contented 
with the apportionment of wealth and opportunities 
which they will see around them? As Mr. Lloyd George 
has pointed out, a society in which 2,000 persons die 
annually, leaving between them property worth 
£150,000,000, while 350,000 die without leaving any 
worth reckoning, stands in a precarious condition. 
How can a society so riddled by inequality rally 
to its support and progress those forces of moral 
purpose required for success in the larger aspects of the 
struggle for life between the more and the less efficient 
societies and nations? 

To adduce such instances is not, as is falsely urged, 
setting class against class. It is setting class against 
society. The existence of such extreme wealth and its 
counterpart of extreme poverty strain society towards 
disruption. Nothing but sheer sophistry can defend this. 
For there can, we imagine, be comparatively few among 
the more enlightened members of his party who could 
peruse, without a shrug of ridicule, the social 
doctrine propounded in the “ Times’’ last week by Mr. 
L. S. Amery. This naive economist maintains that the 
wealth bequeathed by the 2,000 rich “is capital em- 
ployed in land or industry, and, as such, is also, in 
practice, though not in legal theory, the wealth of the 
350,000 who die without leaving fixed property. Those 
350,000 men may not be responsible for the control of 
that property. But they depend upon that property 
for their livelihood, &c.’’ So Mr. George, with his 
financial policy, is robbing, not only the rich, but also 
the poor. For, “if the folly of confiscatory taxation 
diminishes that property, or drives it overseas, it is the 
390,000, and not the 2,000, who will be the first to 
suffer.’’ A rather perilous bit of theory to preach 
broadcast before John T. Neville and his fellows! For 
they may be willing to relieve the wealthy few of the 
burden of their “ responsibility ’’ for the control of that 
property, and to make “legal theory”’ square with “ prac- 
tice.’’ Indeed, considering the quite patent fact that 
it is just the control of the “ capital employed in land 
and industry ’’ that alone is wanting to enable the 
workers to apply their labor securely and profitably, 
and to buy the requisite ability of management at a 
reasonable market price, it should be evident that they 
will see in Mr. Amery’s admission a clear way out of the 
misery of their actual state. For the land and 
industrial capital, of which the great inheritances 
consist, will not disappear before the demands of the 
tax-gatherer, the land because it cannot move, and the 
capital because it would find itself exposed to quite as 
drastic processes of direct, or indirect, taxation in 
other countries. The poor live neither upon the luxu- 
rious expenditure nor upon the accumulations of the 
rich. To substitute for the former a stable standard 
of comfort for the workers, by diverting into higher 





wages large elements of rent and profits that now go to 
waste, and to tap the private accumulations that flow 
from the same economic sources, in order to strengthen 
and enlarge the fund of public capital to be expended 
for the common good—such a policy will increase, not 
diminish, the volume and security of employment for 
the working classes. To such a finance of social recon- 
struction, we believe this nation, under the guidance of 
courageous and far-sighted statesmen, is prepared to 
commit itself. Just in proportion as the nation can 
become a thinking instrument, will it recognise the 
validity of this path of reform. And along with this 
sound thinking proceeds a sound feeling, which demands 
an order in society that shall make the case of John T. 
Neville not exceptional but impossible. 





THE WORD AND THE DEED. 


As he wrote—as he wrote his best, while the shafts of 
the spirit lightened in his brain—Heine would sometimes 
feel a mysterious figure standing behind him, muffled 
in a cloak, and holding, beneath the cloak, something 
that gleamed now and then like an executioner’s axe. 
For a long while he had not perceived that strange 
figure, when, on visiting Germany, after fourteen years’ 
exile in Paris, as he crossed the Cathedral-square in 
Cologne one moonlight night, he became aware that it 
was following him again. Turning impatiently, he 
asked it who he was, why he followed him, and what he 
was hiding under his cloak. In reply, the figure, with 
ironic coolness, urged him not to get excited, nor to give 
way to eloquent exorcism :— 

“IT am no antiquated ghost,’ he continued. “I’m quite 
a practical person, always silent and calm. But I must tell 
you, the thoughts conceived in your soul—I carry them out, I 
bring them to pass. 

““And though years may go by, I take no rest until I 
transform your thoughts into reality. You think; I act. 

“‘ You are the judge, I am the gaoler, and, like an obedient 
servant, I fulfil the sentence which you have ordained, even if 
it is unjust. 

“In Rome of ancient days they carried an axe before the 
Consul. You also have your Lictor, but the axe is carried 
behind you. 

“T am your Lictor, and I walk perpetually with bare 
executioner’s axo behind you—I am the deed of your thought.” 

No artist—no poet or writer, at all events—could 
enjoy a more consolatory vision. The powerlessness of 
the word is the burden of writers, and ‘ Who hath 
believed our report? ’’ cry all the prophets in successive 
lamentation. They so naturally suppose that, when 
truth and reason have spoken, truth and reason will 
prevail, but, as the years go by, they mournfully dis- 
cover that nothing of the kind occurs. Man, they dis- 
cover, does not live by truth and reason; he rather 
resents the intrusion of such disturbing forces. When 
they have spoken, nothing whatever is yet accomplished, 
and the conflict has still to begin; the soul convicted 
of sin continues sinning, and he that was filthy is filthy 
still. Thence comes the despair of all the great masters 
of the word. The immovable world admires them, it 
praises their style, it forms esthetic circles for their 
perusal, and dines in their honor when they are dead. 
But it goes on its way immovable, grinding the poor, 
enslaving the slave, admiring hideousness, adulating 
vulgarity for its wealth and insignificance for its pedi- 
gree. Grasping, pleasure-seeking, indifferent to reason, 
and enamored of the lie, so it goes on, and the masters 
of the word might just as well have shut their sweet 
or thunderous voices. For, though they speak with 
the tongue of men and angels, and have not action, what 
are they but sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal? 

To such a mood, how consolatory must be the vision 
of that muffled figure, with the two-handed engine, 
always following close! And to Heine himself the con- 
solation came with especial grace. He had been viru- 
lently assailed by the leaders of the party to which he 
regarded himself as naturally belonging—the party for 
whose sake he endured the charming exile of Paris, 
then at the very height of her intellectual supremacy. 
The exile was charming, but unbearable dreams and 
memories would come. “ When I am happy in your 
arms,’’ he wrote, “you must never speak to me of 
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Germany, I cannot bear it; I have my reasons. I im- | 
plore you, leave Germany alone. You must not plague me 
with these eternal questions about home, and friends, 
and the way of life. I have my reasons; I cannot bear 
it.”’ All this was suffered—for a quarter of a century | 
it was suffered—just for an imaginary and unrealised 
German revolution. And, if Heine was not to be 
counted as a German revolutionist, what was the good 
of it all? What did the sorrows of exile profit him, 
if he had no part in their cause? He might just as 
well have gone on eating, drinking, and being merry 
on German beer. Yet Ludwig Borne, acknowledged 
leader of German revolutionists, had scornfully written 
of him (we translate from Heine’s own quotation, in 
his pamphlet on Borne) :— 


“‘T can make allowance for child’s-play, and for the passions 
of youth. But when, on the day of bloody conflict, a boy who 
is chasing butterflies on the battlefield runs between my legs; 
or when, on the day of our deepest need, while we are praying 
earnestly to God, a young dandy at our side can see nothing 
in the church but the pretty girls, and keeps whispering to 
them and making eyes—then, I say, in spite of all philosophy 
and humanity, one cannot restrain one’s indignation.” 


Much more followed, but in those words lay the | 
sting of the scorn. It is a scorn that many poets and 
writers suffer when confronted by the man of action, or 
even by the man of affairs. When it comes to action, 
all the finest words ever spoken, and all the most 
beautiful poems and books ever written, appear so 
irrelevant, as Hilda Wangel said of reading. ‘ Every 
man,’’ said Ruskin, “feels instinctively that all the 
beautiful sentiments in the world count less than a 
single lovely action.’’ The powerlessness of the word— | 
that, as we said, has been the burden of speakers and 
writers. That is what drove Dante to politics, and Byron 
to Greece, and Goethe to the study of bones. But 
Heine laid himself open more than most to such scorn 
as Borne’s. There was little of the active revolutionist 
in his nature. About the revolutionist hangs something 
Hebraic (if we may still use Heine’s own distinction, 
never very definite, and now worn so thin), but Heine 
prided himself upon a sunlit cheerfulness that he called 
Greek. He loved the garish world; he was in love with 
every woman; but the true revolutionist must be the 
modern monk. It is no good asking the revolutionist 
out to dinner ; he will neither say anything amusing, nor 
know the difference between chalk and cheese. But 
Heine’s good sayings went the round of Parisian society, 
and he loved the subtleties of wine and the table. ‘“ That 
dish,’’ he said once, “‘ should be eaten on one’s knees.’’ 
Only on paper, and then rarely, was his heart lacerated 
by savage indignation. Except for brief periods of 
poverty, in the Zion of exile he lived very much at 
ease, nor did the zeal of the Lord ever consume him. 
Did it not seem that a true revolutionist was justified 
in comparing him to a boy chasing butterflies on the 
battlefield? Here, if anywhere, one might have thought, 
was one of those charming poets whom the Philosopher 
would have honored, and feasted, and loaded with 
beautiful gifts, and then conducted, laurel-crowned, far 
outside the walls of the perfect city, to the sound of flutes 
and soft recorders. 

To such scorn Heine attempted the artist’s common 
answer. We are reminded of it by Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s 
translation of the so-called “‘ Memoirs,” a collection of 
autobiographical passages from Heine’s writings and 
letters, rather loosely strung together by Gustav 
Karpeles (Heinemann). Here we read again how Heine 
replied to Bérne’s revolutionary scorn of the mere poet, 
with a poet’s fastidious scorn of the smudgy revolutionist. 
We read of the poet’s visit to Boérne’s rooms, where he 
found such a menagerie as could hardly be seen in the 
Jardin des Plantes—German polar bears, a Polish wolf, 
a French ape. Or we read of the one revolutionary 
assembly he attended, and how up till then he had 
always longed to be a popular orator, and had even 
practised on oxen and sheep in the fields; but that one 
meeting, with its dirt, and smells, and stifling tobacco 
smoke, sickened him of oratory. “I saw,’’ he writes :— 

“IT saw that the path of a German tribune is not strewn 


with roses—not with clean rosés. For example, you have to 
shake hands vigorously with all your auditors, your ‘dear 
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brothers and cousins.’ Perhaps Bérne means it metaphorically 
when he says that, if a king shook him by the hand, he would 
at once hold it in the fire, so as to clean it; but I mean it 
literally, and not metaphorically, when I say that, if the people 
shook me by the hand, I would wash it at once.” 

Well, we all know those meetings now—the fraternal 
handshake, the menagerie smell, the reek of tobacco, the 
indistinguishable hubbub of tongues, the frothy violence, 
the bottomless inanity of abstract dissensions, that have 
less concern with human realities than the curve of the 
hyperbola through space. We know all that, and some- 
times, perhaps, at the sight of some artist or poet like 
Heine—or, shall we say! like William Morris—in the 
sulphurous crater of that volcanic tumult, we may have 
been tempted to exclaim, “ Not here, O Apollo, are 
haunts meet for thee!’’ But we had best restrain such 
exclamation, for we have had quite enough of the artistic 
or philanthropic temperaments that talk a deal about 
fighting the battle of the poor and the oppressed, but 
take very good care to keep at a clean and comfortable 
distance from those whose battle they are fighting, and 
appear more than content to live among the tyrants 
and oppressors they denounce. And we remind ourselves, 
further, that what keeps the memory of William Morris 
sweet is not his wall-papers, his beaten work of bronze 
or silver, his dreamy tapestries of interwoven silks or 
verse, but just that strange attempt of his, however 
vain, however often deceived, to convert the phrases of 
liberty into realities, and to learn something more about 
democracy than the spelling of its name. 

Heine’s first line of defence was quite worthless. 
It was the cheap and common defence of the common- 
place, fastidious nature that has hardly courage to 
exist outside its nest of culture. His second line was 
stronger, and it is most fully set out in the preface to 
his “ Lutetia,’’ written only a year before his death. 
He there expresses the artist’s fear of beauty’s desecra- 
tion by the crowd. He dreads the horny hand laid upon 
the statues he had loved. He sees the laurel groves, 
the lilies, the roses—‘ these idle brides of nightingales ”’ 

—destroyed to make room for useful potato-patches. He 
sees his “ Book of Songs ’’ taken by the grocer to wrap 
up coffee and snuff for old women, in a world where the 
victorious proletariat triumphs. But that line of defence 
he voluntarily abandons, knowing in his heart, as he 
said, that the present social order could not endure, and 
that all the beauty it preserved was not to be counted 
against its horror. 

It is at the end of the same preface that, the well- 
known, passage occurs, thus translated by Matthew 
Arnold :— 

“IT know not if I deserve that a laurel-wreath should one 
day be laid on my coffin. Poetry, dearly as I have loved it, has 
always been to me but a divine plaything. I have never 
attached any great value to poetical fame; and I trouble myself 
very little whether people praise my verses or blame them. 
But lay on my coffin a sword; for I was a brave coldier in the 
war of liberation of humanity.” 

The words appear strangely paradoxical. No one 
questions Heine’s place among the poets of the world. 
As a matter of fact, he was quite as sensitive to criti- 
cism as other poets, and his courage was not more 
conspicuous than most people’s. But, nevertheless, those 
words contain his last and true defence against the scorn 
of revolutionists, or men of affairs, like Bérne. There 
is no need to make light of Bérne’s achievement; that 
also has its high place in the war of liberation. But, 
powerless as the word may seem, there was in Heine’s 
word a liberating force that is felt in our battle to 
this day. He did not wield the axe himself, but behind 
him has moved a mysterious figure, muffled in a cloak 
—a Lictor following his footsteps with an axe—the deed 
of Heine’s thought. 





ON WRITING FIFTY. 


MopERATION is certainly an over-praised virtue—so much 
over-praised that it is tempting to say that it is not a 
virtue at all. That, of course, would be exaggeration, 
which is the sin that every well-balanced mind will 
avoid. ‘‘ Nothing too much,’’ said the Greek sage—but 
which Greek sage? 


Not Plato, not Socrates, not 
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Heraclitus, not Xenophanes—no, not one of those who 
gave real impulses to the mind of man, but one of the 


Seven, memorable for two or three words apiece. ‘‘ No- 
thing too much,’’—and the Latin rendering of the 
maxim is Ni admirari. What language! what a 
negation of life! Suppose we invert it and say ‘‘ Nothing 
too little,’’ will the Moderates and the Sages be as ready 
to support us? Nz admirari are words from a poet, 
if Horace and his kind are poets, and it is hard to deny 
so genial an old friend a name he has had for centuries. 
Yet what poet ever took the words seriously? Ali 
disputent, ego mirabor, said St. Augustine—‘‘let others 
discuss, I will admire ’’—and it is this glorious open- 
ness of mind that makes him what he is. Think of 
the child crooning Tolle lege, tolle lege, and the professor 
of letters, in the agony of his spiritual crisis, open to 
listen to the words and to wonder what game it was; 
or of the saint at his prayers, and his eyes opening to 
watch the lizard catching flies, and his mind occupied 
with the quick movement of. the queer little African 
creature—straying from God? Or was it? Surely ego 
mirabor is service of God, and ni/ admirari atheism and 
rebellion of the darkest, in whatever language one says it. 

But, of course, the sage never meant this ; no Moder- 
ate ever intended any such thing. Was not Horace a 
poet, too,— 


“Solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris et Favoni?” 


It is one thing for a poet to turn a phrase, and another 
for a child of prose to quote it. The child of prose 
takes the words as spoken in his own dull dialect, and 
they seem reasonable; he interprets for /himself—wise 
men, they say, make proverbs and fools quote them. It 
is enough almost to make a man forgo speech, to hear 
how he can be quoted; and the written word can be 
racked till one could almost fancy the very letters and 
syllables groaned. Still, a man has some responsibility 
for his words; no one will insist on this more than the 
Moderate ; you cannot, he holds, be too careful. Nil 
admirari—its author and the coiner of ‘‘ Nothing too 
much ’’ must face the consequences of their words, as 
much as any Paul or Luther, or Mirabeau or Lloyd 
George. We cannot have one law for the full-blooded 
and another for the anemic, even if the latter make the 
law. 

There is a very striking phrase in the parable of the 
Unjust Steward. He lay undersuspicion of waste- 
fulness—whether active wasting or the squandering 
that failed to develop what was entrusted to him. The 
latter is clearly indicated in the other parable of the 
Talents—a hint of how the speaker would have life used. 
Face to face with a serious difficulty, the Steward be- 
comes practical—‘‘ Take thy bill,’’ he says to the debtor, 
“and sit down quickly and write fifty.’’ The words 
have a strange suggestion. Half the mischief of the 
world seems wrapt up in writing fifty, when the real 
figure is a hundred. ' 

Let us take the politician. General Grant, in his 
story of his life, told a tale against himself to the effect 
that when he was a boy, his father sent him to buy a 
horse. ‘‘ Well, how much will your father give?”’ 
asked the owner. ‘‘ He said,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘ I was 
to offer you twenty dollars, and if you wouldn’t take it, 
twenty-five; and if you wouldn’t take that, thirty.” 
And the old General records that the horse cost thirty 
dollars, no less; but to Grant it was worth the money, 
for he got experience into the bargain. He learnt that 
it was not well to begin negotiations by compromise—a 
lesson which some of us have sometimes dreamed Eng- 
lish Liberal statesmen might well pay thirty dollars 
apiece for. If you are convinced that a hundred is 
right, look well at the steward or economist or other 
wise head that recommends, ‘‘ Write fifty.’’ If you 
listen to such counsel to-day, you will find your opponent 
to-morrow has the same wise advice for you, relative to 
the reduced figure with which you start; and he very 
soon realises that, if he can hold you over till next day, 
he can induce you to be ‘‘ reasonable ’’ once more, and 
take twelve and a-half, ‘‘ or better say ten—it’s a round 
number.’’ Very obvious all this, Yes, obvious as the 








decalogue ; obvious as the wood which we cannot see for 
the trees; obvious these last few months, but what of 
the next few? 

But there are other regions where it is still more 
ruinous to write fifty. How do you judge men? What 
is man, when you are mindful of him? How do you 
reckon him? Do you go by the average? That is what 
experts do, administrative men, practical people, great 
organizers. The idealist writes a hundred (let us put 
it so), and the practical man says “No; I know 
men ; they are not what you think ; write fifty.’”” When 
you begin to say ‘‘ I know men,’’ in that wise way, as 
soon as your mind begins to think of the average man 
and the man-in-the-street, down comes your figure with 
a run; it is fifty, not a hundred. And it is here, pre- 
cisely here, that the practical people come to grief, for 
human concerns are not worked on averages. It is 
not the man-in-the-street or the average man that counts ; 
but, as it has been put, the really representative man 
is the unrepresentative. In every natural group of men 
you may count on some one or more—you cannot predict 
how many, but more than you may expect—who cannot 
be written down. They are not averageable, and they 
upset every calculation based on averages. Offer them 
fifty when they have fixed on a hundred—they will 
not accept ninety-five. But that is not the main point. 
It is not what they will take, it is what they are, that 
the practical man miscalculates. If he reads them like 
a thermometer, he is always fifty points out in his read- 
ing ; he is face to face with what he cannot in the least 


| estimate—men whose temperature is away up out of his 


reckoning, who see, feel, think, and act on a level he 
cannot understand. They will die for a phrase, like 


| the early Christian whom the good-hearted Pliny could 


“ 


not induce to “ curse Christ. ’’—like the Marseillais—like 
William Cowan, the Hudson’s Bay doctor whom Riel, 
in 1867, would shoot tomorrow if he would not betray 


| some papers, and who told him, ‘‘ You can shoot now.’’ 


” 


It is of no use to “‘ write fifty’’ of such people, no 
writing them down alters the fact that they stay up, 


| out of your reach, up where men, even average men, will 


join them sooner or later. It is the plainest fact of 
history that the world has been made by people who 
were always undervalued in the estimates of the Moder- 
ates and the Practicals, and who yet were so great that 
they made common men great. Sophocles was right: 


& Many are the marvels, but the greatest of all marvels is 


Man.’’ And Thomas Carlyle was right ; the Hero counts 
his full hundred however much you write off. To this has 
to be added the incalculable, and often unnoticed, char- 
acteristic of the actual average man, the real man-in-the- 
street, which, given a certain Magic (not in the recipe- 
book of the Practical), turns him, too, into something 


| divinely high and immeasurable. 


What are the forces that make men so? They, 


| again, are invariably written down—Poetry, Art, Reli- 


| otherwise, a fine one. 





gion. Where does their stock stand on the Exchange? 
Hardly at par ; fifty at best, but they are hardly negoti- 
able. Art and Poetry, for instance: one of the happiest 
thoughts of ingenious dynasties and usurpers from 
Peisistratos to Napoleon III. is to patronize them. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has written much these twenty years, 
he has been much in the papers, much in the mouths 
of men; but one of his truest and strongest pieces we 
have never seen or heard quoted, ‘‘ The Last Rhyme of 
True Thomas.’’ There is a touch of declamation in it— 
all Mr. Kipling’s heroes, unlike Carlyle’s, are very con- 
scious of their strong attitude—but the conception is, 
It is the old bard, Thomas the 
Rhymer, and “the King’’ (we need not look for his 
exact date in the history book) proposes to knight him. 
But the bard bids him wait; he sings a stave or two, 
and the King sees his enemies come over the hill, and 
grasps his weapons; he changes his note, and the King 
sees his lost love of old years. This is the Magic of the 
bard, ‘‘and—ye,”’ says True Thomas, pausing rather too 
sensationally for a poet, between his words, ‘‘ would— 
make—a Knight o’ me.’’ The King would not, 


as it appears, for the last stave has sent him away full 
of other thoughts. 


Mr. Kipling is right. Poetry and 
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Art cannot be organised ; for those who would organise 
them inevitably write them at fifty, where poet and 
artist will set them at a hundred with a certain sub- 
conscious feeling that it may be a hundred raised to the 
power of infinity. You cannot estimate Truth; it is 
too various, too quick, too magical; and that is what 
the poets and the artists know, and why they grow im- 
patient, not merely with practical men (whom they, in 
turn, honestly under-estimate in sheer astonishment at 
their mental processes—‘‘ Will you allow me to examine 
your bumps?’’ as Charles Lamb said), but with the 
philosophers, too, who do not deserve all their anger. 
But how can you make a scheme of things, when the 
commonest thing may 
“Bury you with a glory, young once more, 
Pouring heaven into the shut house of life’’? 

In the sphere of Religion, the consequences of 
‘‘ Nothing too much,”’ and of ‘‘ Write Fifty,’’ are dis- 
aster. It is in Religion that the human mind comes 
into closest relation with the infinite ; here most of all 

‘*We feel that we are greater than we know,” 


and dimly grasp possibilities otherwise undreamable. 
Practically every error that the history of Religion can 
show, every heresy, is bound up with the writing 
of fifty. How many depravations of Religion, for in- 
stance, are due to the undervaluing of the human soul, 
to the low estimate of what it can be, to disbelief in 
individuality, and to thinking first in millions and then 
in averages? Whatever has been done for man- 
kind by the Christian religion has been achieved 
in virtue of the amazing intensity of Jesus’ conviction 
of a love of God that transcends thought ; and, wherever 
the Christian religion is found crippled as a moral force, 
we are sure to find, as at least one of the antecedent 
conditions, some abatement of the range and depth of 
God’s love—some limitation of it to certain classes, 
colors, or churches, or some diminution in the meaning 
of the word, as if God loved the world as so many 
millions in an aggregate, and cared in general for the 
average welfare, like a mayor for the death-rate of his 
city. There are signs of such thinking in many Chris- 
tian quarters to-day. 

The fact is that we live in a Universe which is richer 
and fuller by far than we are apt to think, and the 
people who have revealed most surely what it is have 
been those who have conceived most largely of it, who 
have trusted the fulness of its wonder and its life. The 
low-pulsed prudential view is always wrong, even in 
judging of oneself. Possunt quia posse videntur is a half- 
verse from Virgil to quote against the half-verse of his 
friend Horace—‘ they can because they think they 
can ’’—and it is true. Power lies in committing oneself 
wholeheartedly to the whole truth. For the whole of a 
thing is true, and the half of it is not. The secret of 
the sombreness of middle-aged men and middle-aged 
nations is that they will not let themselves go nor trust 
life in its fulness—they will be cautious and write fifty. 
Let us recall once more the familiar words of Goethe, 
who, if he was not thinking of the parable when he 
wrote, stands as an independent witness to the folly of 
writing fifty, whatever be the matter in hand :— 

“Uns vom Halben zu entwéhnen 


Und im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen, 
Resolut zu leben.” 


Att. 


THE AUTUMN SALON. 


Now that the old Champ de Mars has outlived its youth- 
ful energy, and come into line with its ancient rival as a 
popular purveyor of art, the Autumn Salon has, in effect, 
taken its place as the great annual event of modern art. 
After last year’s conspicuous success, the present show is 
generally admitted to be disappointing. This apparent 
failure is, I think, due far more to the hanging than 
to the quality of the work. Last year the arrangement 
showed. quite extraordinary discernment and tact: by 
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placing together pictures of similar aim and character, 
one was led, by gentle degrees, from rooms filled with 
the tired and polite conventionalities of twenty or thirty 
years ago—they still turn up in astonishing numbers 
at every exhibition—to the wilder experiments of the 
youthful and ferocious. This coherence of plan resulted 
in a striking harmony of decorative effect, and, even 
if one failed to discover genius, one was invited to a 
lenient mood by the general sense of well-being which 
this decorative quality diffused. This year all is changed, 
and, amid the welter of competing ideals, everyone 
suffers. I am not sure, however, whether, in spite of 
the sense of uneasiness and disappointment which the 
whole surroundings induce, there are not more works 
of capital interest than last year. M. Maillol’s 
“Pomona’’ greets one at the top of the main staircase. 
It has the serenity and ease of all the artist’s work. 
Less obviously agreeable than the companion piece of 
“ Flora,’’ it is more original and distinctive of the artist. 
It has the aplomb of Greek sculpture, the continuity 
and unity of outline of classic art, but it has too a vivid- 
ness and intensity in the details of modelling which one 
may overlook at first in these blunt and simplified forms. 
It shows a closer study of nature than anything M. 
Maillol has done hitherto, and proves that he is not 
going to allow the tendency to stylistic facility to grow 
upon him. He may wel] have been warned of this dan- 
ger by looking at his German imitators. Sculptors, 
like M. Hoetger, whose colossal figures dominate the 
ground floor of the Salon, show with what disheartening 
rapidity any new idea in art can be parodied, and 
emptied of its content; and M. Maillol’s conception 
of sculpture has lent itself, with singular readiness, to 
this kind. of exploitation. The ‘“ Pomona,’’ at least, 
proves that there is no danger that M. Maillol will, 
himself, join the band of plagiarists of his earlier sculp- 
ture. A German sculptor who, though influenced by 
M. Maillol, cannot be called a plagiarist, is Herr Lem- 
bruch. His statue shows that he has worked the formula 
in a way of his own. It is sweeter, more obviously 
charming, and, though he has not sufficient grasp of 
form to maintain a perfectly unified conception of model- 
ling throughout, he has certainly attained to beauty 
in the general line of the figure. For all that, however, 
he strikes one rather as an exceedingly able sculptor, 
with fine taste and intelligence, than as having un- 
questionable inspiration. Less masterly, less academic, 
and less attractive, but more hopeful for the future, is 
the work of a Russian sculptor, M. Imenitoff, who ex- 
hibits a plaster monolith (for that is what he seems to 
have aimed at), a kind of primitive trophy of a number 
of colossal heads, piled on top of one another. The con- 
ception and modelling of these mask-like heads show 
a strange, disconcerting imagination, with a peculiarly 
Russian note of melancholy horror and a terrible sin- 
cerity permeating the strong stylistic and decorative 
feeling. 

In painting, it is a salon of the decorators. M. 
Matisse send two large panels, “ Music ’’ and “ Dance,” 
designed for a house in Moscow. The figures are colored 
bright red, the ground full green, and the sky a heavy 
opaque blue. Not only are the colors absolutely un- 
modelled, laid on in perfectly flat slabs of pigment, 
but the quality is without any beauty of its own: it has 
no elusiveness, no play, no hint of infinity. That M. 
Matisse is a colorist, he has proved again and again 
in his natures mortes, but I,can find no sufficient ex- 
planation of the extremely crude chord that he has 
chosen here. What remains, indeed, in spite of all 
this, is his mastery of a quite original linear rhythm, 
which comes out finely in the ring of dancing figures, 
and gives a grave dignity and beauty to the standing 
figure in the “ Music.’’ 

M. Maurice Denis exhibits a series of wall paintings 
for a room. If M. Matisse errs on the side of extrava- 
gance and unintelligibility, M. Denis for once seems to 
have compromised a little too much with the demand 
for eighteenth-century elegance, which the mondaine 
patroness usually makes. Upon a blue ground, of almost 
too flattering and alluring a quality, the figures are 
relieved in fascinating harmonies of delicate puces, faded 
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vielets and muted reds. The whole scheme is purely 
idyllic, and, but for the absence of recondite allegory 
and mythological curiosity, would have suited an 
Isabella d’Este far better than the works she got, with 
such labor, out of Mantegna. The work is not so 
virile, nor so frank in its statement, as is usual with 
M. Maurice Denis; it lacks the sharper accents, the 
naive impulse which gives to most their vividness of 
appeal. It has, indeed, all his learning, all his unfail- 
ing refinement and subtlety of taste. It has, in short, 
his charm, while it lacks the strength which usually 
underlies it. 

M. Denis uses here, as always, the method proper 
to large decorative design, but M. Bonnard, whose 
panelled room is worth the pains of discovery—it is 
hidden away in a Daedalian maze of passages—M. 
Bonnard has defied every rule and precedent that the 
analytical study of great examples of such work might 
supply. He has done everything that would lead to 
failure, and, alas for the generalisations of the esthete, 
he has brilliantly succeeded. Here in one panel is 
suggested the Chinoiseries of the eighteenth century, but 
with a new fantasy, more elusive, more suggestive, and 
at the same time more real, than the originals. In 
others, the idyllic themes of the Italian Renaissance are 
treated with the same witty, irresponsible, and yet 
sympathetic touch. It is the art of Anatole France 
translated into paint. It has his irony, his playfulness, 
his wit, and withal his sensibility and tenderness. It is 
a rare achievement, thus to have fixed the delicate, 
evanescent modern spirit within the hard terms of 
decorative design, and it is done by the strangest, most 
unexpected means. M. Bonnard has given to hislecora- 
tions the shifting atmosphere of a mirage. A strange 
phosphorescent grey pervades his scenes, fascinating the 
senses and baffling them with its delicate half-revela- 
tions. The forms, indeed, seem definite as regards their 
pattern values, and yet altogether elusive and vague as 
embodiments of actual shapes. Never has the play 
between the pictured surface and the ideated space, with 
which all pictorial art is concerned, been more subtly 
handled, or with more complexity. For while on the 
one hand the richness, the fulness, and the positive 
quality of the pattern is unerringly assured for our 
vision, we are scarcely conscious of the painted surface 
at all; everything is judged at once to be behind the 
surface, like objects glimmering in the depths of old 
mirrors. There, perhaps, we get the clue to M. Bon- 
nard’s strange and altogether delightin! innovation. 
He may have thought that he would panel this boudoir 
with magic mirrors, dusky, gleaming phosphorescent 
glasses, in which all the fairest fancies of the past should 
half reveal themselves to the peering vision, alluring 
and tantalising, advancing and receding. And all this 
is executed with such lightness, and with such half- 
humorous, half-wistful delicacy of touch, as though it 
were the spontaneous flow of an unpremeditated fancy, 
that it communicates something of the exhilaration of the 
artist’s own delight in creation. M. Bonnard has created 
a new formula in decorative design, and one that is 
singularly suited to the life and sentiment of refined 
modern life. 

Of the pictures, few are very striking or distin- 
guished, though many have the promise of future achieve- 
ment. M. Othon Friesz has done better than ever 
before, in his idyllic scene, in which much of Cezanne’s 
view of nature is formalised into a kind of tapestry 
design, with beautiful harmonies of dull greens and pale 
flesh colors. His “ Pécheur’”’ is more ambitious and at 
closer grip with life, and has a certain gaiety and humor, 
as well as real beauty of color. It is not a little inter- 
esting to see the old formula of French classicism re- 
asserting itself among the devotees of modernity. Not 
that there is anything inconsistent with their professions 
in this. M. Girieud, a pupil of Gauguin, sends a de- 
sign for a window—“ Earth, Air, and Water,” which, 
in spite of its modern color and handling, has some- 
thing of the cold distinction of the Fontainebleau school, 
and M. Valloton’s “ Perseus,’’ a very learned and accom- 
plished design, shows a feeling for the figure that recalls 
Giulio Romano, and is already leaning to the classicism 
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of David. ‘The fact is that the revolutionary artists 
of France are generally the nearest to the ancient tradi- 
tion; they never forget Poussin, and usually cherish 
a secret admiration for Ingres. 

Rocer Fry. 





Communications. 


PROFESSOR LEHMANN’S NEW CHAIR IN 
BERLIN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sim,—In 1905, when describing the attitude of Germany 
towards the science of Comparative Religion, I felt con- 
strained to characterise it as a pose of “studied aloofness. 
This subject has not been overlooked, nor have the printed 
accounts of investigations conducted in other countries been 
left unread, but German scholarship has intentionally 
abstained from taking any action in the matter.’’ And the 
study of the History of Religions, though not placed so 
openly under a ban, has been handicapped and impeded in 
almost equal measure. It has had to struggle on without 
the support—nay, in spite of the obstruction—of men who, 
had they been otherwise minded, might have proved its 
most stalwart helpers. 

Professor Harnack’s opposition to the study of the non- 
Christian religions in the German Universities has been 
directed chiefly against the proposal that this discipline, if 
introduced, ought to be allotted to the Theological Faculties. 
He has argued that such Faculties must still confine them- 
selves to a much more limited task. He has reasoned, 
moreover, that the domain of Comparative Religion is prac- 
tically limitless; that the thorough study of one religon is 
all that a theological student needs, provided the religion 
selected be sufficiently comprehensive in character; that the 
Christian religion, more fully than any other, furnishes the 
material which such students require ; and that the ministry, 
being an intensely practical profession, must always keep 
its pressing concrete aims predominantly in view. It is 
interesting to recall that one of the first to challenge these 
contentions was the teacher whose post has now been filled. 
Half a dozen other critics added the weight of their testi- 
mony to his prompt and indignant protest. For the most 
part, however, Professor Harnack’s pronunciamento in 1901 
was allowed to pass without public disavowal. For the 
time being there appeared no symptoms of revolt, or even 
of any undercurrent of silent disapproval. 

But mark what has now happened. Last year, when it 
became necessary to find a successor for Dr. Pfleiderer, a 
determined effort was made by a few energetic and influential 
scholars to secure, in the new occupant of this Chair, a man 
specially competent to give instruction in the History of 
Religions. The professorship belongs still, of course, to 
the Theological Faculty, and it was naturally anticipated 
that Professor Harnack’s antagonism would have to be 
reckoned with anew; but, very happily, the result proved 
otherwise. Theoretically, Dr. Harnack stands to-day where 
he stood ten years ago; but he admits there has been a 
considerable change of sentiment in the interval, and he is 
magnanimous enough to yield his own opinion in deference 
to the honest convictions of his colleagues. 

Dr. Edward Lehmann has been lecturing in Copen- 
hagen on the History of Religions since 1900. A natiw 
of the Danish capital, his studies were begun in the Uni 
versity of that city; and there he speedily gained for him- 
self the honors of a distinguished academic career. Under 
the guidance of the late Professor Fausbéll, he made remark- 
able progress in the study of Sanskrit and Pali. Thereafter 
he pursued extended researches abroad under the direction 
of some of the ablest teachers in Germany and France: it 
was in this way that a competent equipment in Persian, 
Assyrian, and other Eastern languages was added to his 
store. When he returned to Copenhagen to enter upon his 
duties as a University lecturer, he won instant popularity 
among the students he attracted to his class-room. Easily 
approachable, most genial in manner, a fluent speaker, quick 
and bright in rejoinder, he showed himself possessed in a 
rare degree of those qualities which add so much to the 
measure of a teacher’s influence, and to the abiding quality 
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of his work. Moreover, in addition to his University occu- 
pations, Dr. Lehmann has long been a prolific and most 
attractive writer in the leading Continental reviews. Of 
his fitness to accomplish tasks of a permanent sort, we have 
abundant evidence in his “ Monotheism among Non-Christian 
Peoples,’’ “ Zarathustra, and the Ancient Persian Religion,”’ 
“Mysticism in Paganism and in Christianity,” “ Buddha,”’ 
&e., &e. 

Professor Lehmann began work in Berlin on April 27th. 
He has been delivering two regular courses of lectures (each 
calling for two hours a week), and conducting a weekly 
seminar which demands two hours more. In other words, 
his Chair has been accorded at the very outset ample recog- 
nition in the University’s curriculum: evidently there has 
been no desire merely to make room for the study of the 
History of Religions, and then to place it in the background 
where very few would ever hear of it. In one of these 
courses, the Professor has discussed very fully the problems of 
Primitive Religion. By a happy arrangement, these lectures 
are given in the Vélkerkunde Museum, where vocal explana- 
tions are illustrated and enforced by an examination of the 
actual apparatus and appliances of early forms of worship. 
His other course has been devoted to an exposition of 
Zarathustrianism, a field within which Dr. Lehmann has 
made himself a master, and in which he enjoys already an 
international reputation. 

To the new professor belongs the distinction of occupying 
the only Chair of its kind, attached to a Theological Faculty, 
that exists at present in Germany; while his numerous 
friends have the satisfaction of knowing that no more 
promising appointment to this post could have been effected. 
At the same time it is significant, and reminiscent of the 
“studied aloofness ’’ to which I have referred already, that 
—when it was finally resolved to establish in Berlin a Chair 
for the History of Religions—the prospective holder of it 
had to be sought for abroad! In influential circles, Professor 
Séderblom of Upsala was frequently mentioned among others 
whose eminence easily singled them out from all the rest: 
indeed, as a matter of fact, Professor Séderblom’s name was 
added to that of Dr. Lehmann when the Theological Faculty 
made its formal recommendation to the Government. As 
things have turned out, Germany has scored remarkably 
well. She has obtained the best teacher that Denmark can 
furnish. She has brought to her capital, and enrolled 
among her citizens, the editor of the “ History of Religions ”’ 
section of her own ‘“Theologischer Jahresbericht.’’ She 
has annexed the new General Editor of Holland’s ablest 
text-book on this subject—viz., the ‘“‘ Lehrbuch der Religions- 
geschichte’’ already referred to. Thus, at one stroke, the 
History of Religions has been given a commanding place, 
and a commanding rank, in a Prussian University; while 
the reproach that Germany is much too dependent in this 
department upon the translation of various foreign manuals 
has practically ceased to be true. 

The time for inaugurating in Germany the teaching of 
Comparative Religion, in its strictly technical sense—the 
next step to be taken—has, perhaps, not yet arrived. One 
must be content to advance slowly. Professor Lehmann, 
however, is distinctly friendly to this discipline, and its 
advent in the Vaterland cannot much longer be postponed. 
Its opportunity is sure to come. If Germany has allowed 
herself thus far to be out-distanced in this race, alike by 
Europe and America, the day of her long hesitancy is now 
happily past. Moreover, when one recalls the strides 
Comparative Religion has made during the last ten years, 
it is easy to believe that additional achievements of the very 
highest moment are already close at hand. In 1900, not a 
single Chair in the British Isles was allotted to this subject ; 
but to-day there is a Chair at Manchester (since 1904), a 
Lectureship at Oxford (1909), while Cambridge and Sheffield 
are proposing to take similar action before very long. And 
now Germany—Germany, that has so persistently made its 
blunt and relentless refusal—is wheeling into line! 

I write these notes, I am free to confess, in a mood akin 
to elation. The news seems too good to be true. It is a case 


of another “dream’”’ being fulfilled, and fulfilled with 
startling suddenness. Possibly there is a strain of selfish- 
ness in my joy; for the creation of this new Chair means 
the summoning and gradual qualifying of an additional 
band of workers, and their subsequent enlistment in a cause 
that sorely needs their aid. Germany herself, however, has 








much to gain by her present noteworthy action. Discussion 
will be widely aroused, and the example set by Berlin wil] 
speedily be imitated in other parts of the Empire. The 
“ Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft’’ is certain to secure a 
perceptibly quickened impulse, and a largely extended cir- 
culation. But it is the Science of Religion as a whole—not 
to mention the world of letters generally—that will benefit 
most through the achievement of this decisive advance. The 
pioneers of this study in Holland and France and Sweden 
will soon be confronted by a new group of savants—by 
scholars who have never hitherto put their hands to this 
task, yet who possess a perfect genius for discharging it 
efficiently, soberly, and effectively. New text-books will 
be written, manuals that (like their foreign predecessors) 
will be republished in the form of translations in other 
European countries. Additional investigations will be 
undertaken, and undertaken with that marvellous energy 
and persistency, that insight and thoroughness and patience, 
for which German scholarship has so justly become dis- 
tinguished. 

Copenhagen has parted very reluctantly with an honored 
and trusted teacher, but she will now watch his career with 
pride and confidence.This is not the first time she foresaw 
and dreaded the risk of losing him; for, when Professor 
Tiele died at Leyden in 1902, either Dr. Lehmann or 
Professor Séderblom seemed likeliest to be chosen as his 
successor. If Professor Kristensen was ultimately preferred, 
it was owing chiefly to his greater familiarity with the Dutch 
language. Holland has shown, throughout, a keen interest 
in this appointment; and on March 15th, in token of its 
high regard for Professor Lehmann, the University of 
Leyden bestowed upon him the degree of Doctor of Theology. 
England, however tardily, now adds her word of greeting 
and congratulation: certainly there are many in Oxford 
who have rejoiced to note this significant and well-earned 
promotion. We are pleased, also, because Dr. Lehmann, 
like so many of his fellow-countrymen, is perfectly at home 
in using the English language. And (last, but not least) 
the students of Berlin are not without cause for joining in 
this welcome. Professor Lehmann’s winning camaraderie 
is certain to capture them before long, even if they had not 
admitted in advance that such a result was inevitable. Quick 
to get into touch with his surroundings, frank with new 
friends and easily retaining and cementing earlier friend- 
ships, entering now upon a wider field and enjoying absolute 
freedom in the prosecution of his researches, I do not know 
a teacher to-day who could wish for a more promising 
heritage. If life and health are granted him, Dr. Lehmann 
will give an excellent account of himself during the coming 
decade. Yours, &c., 

Louis H. Jorpan. 

Oxford, October 22nd, 1910. 





Letters to the Editor. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN UNIVERSITIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—All those who value University life will appreciate 
your remarks on the railway magnates who have resigned 
from their governorship at the London School of Economics. 
The episode has an ominous parallel in the strike of the 
economists at the Leland Stanford University, U.S.A., which 
occurred some years ago. On that occasion Mr. Stanford’s 
widow, who was concerned with the management of the en- 
dowments of the University, forbade the desecration of her 
husband’s memory by criticism of his railway policy in the 
lecture room. The economic lecturers went on strike as a 
protest against this interference, and the historians struck 
in sympathy. I believe that they all lost their positions. 
Lord Claud Hamilton’s conduct is even less defensible than 
that of Mrs. Stanford, since it was wholly in his private 
capacity that Mr. Webb spoke on the Osborne judgment and 
other questions affecting the relations of railway workers 
and their employers. 

This is, however, not the first time that the influence 
of wealth has made itself felt to the detriment of free thought 
in English University life. Perhaps your readers do not all 
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know that the lecturers and students of some of our new 
Universities do not enjoy by any means the same oppor- 
tunities of free political discussion that prevail in Oxford 


and Cambridge. In at least two northern Universities pres- 
sure is brought to bear on lecturers if they associate them- 
selves at all openly with any political party. In one of 
these Universities the students have been forbidden to form 
political societies. Quite recently the women students were 
prevented from starting a woman suffrage society. There is 
no attempt to conceal the fact that these restrictions are 
made lest offence should be given to local magnates who have 
contributed or may contribute to the funds of the University. 

I heartily agree with your “hope that our Universities 
will express themselves on this point in no uncertain 
tones.” Professor Hewins’s outspoken letter in the 
“Times” of 22nd inst. puts the case against Lord Claud 
Hamilton excellently. I rather fear, however, that there 
are economists of the traditional school who will secretly 
rejoice over the apparent discomfiture of an enemy of the 
orthodox. Some of us are awaiting their verdict on the 
situation with keen interest.—Yours, &c., 


, 


TRINITY. 
October 23rd, 1910. 


MR. CAMPBELL AND EVANGELISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I regret to see that the Rev. R. J. Campbell, in his 
letter to THE Nation last week, makes an attack on Evan- 
gelical preachers. He declares that any success achieved by 
the Salvation Army is due, not to its specifically religious 
appeal, but to its philanthropic activity. Has he read Mr. 
Harold Begbie’s “ Broken Earthenware”? In this remark- 
able book, which is far more thrilling and romantic than 
most novels, he will find the life stories of men who were 
grovelling in the gutter until the “specifically religious 
appeal ” of the Salvation Army touched their hearts and won 
them to a clean, useful, victorious life. He will learn how 
sots become saints, how liars and thieves and drunkards are 
turned into Christian gentlemen. When the New Theology 
can produce similar results, it will be time enough for Mr. 
Campbell to criticise the Salvation Army. But he has 
already frankly admitted that liberal Christianity has never 
yet been a spiritual movement. 

It is a pet idea of Mr. Campbell’s that Evangelical 

preachers cannot get anybody to listen to them. ‘The hear- 
ing they secure,’ he says, in his letter to THe Nation, “is 
from a very limited constituency. They are failing to 
get hold of more than a comparatively small section of the 
great masses of the people. The form in which the 
Christian evangel is usually presented is not one that 
appeals strongly to the intelligence of the listener. 
The evangelism which is being done under Christian auspices 
is mostly of one type—a type which fails to impress 
the ordinary listener, because it certainly does not accord 
with the facts of life as he knows them.” And so Mr. Camp- 
bell is sending out six inexperienced youths in gowns and 
mortar-boards, who, in the intervals of study, are to show 
Dr. Jowett, and Dr. Campbell Morgan, and Mr. Silvester 
Horne, and Dr. Horton how Evangelism ought to be 
carried on. 

I venture to submit that Mr. Campbell is utterly and 
entirely wrong. As a simple matter of fact, the only 
preachers who can draw huge crowds, and influence the great 
masses of the people, are the Evangelical preachers. Go to 
Westminster Chapel, that immense building a few yards 
away from Buckingham Palace, any Sunday night, and you 
will find Dr. Campbell Morgan preaching to nearly 3,000 
people. The preaching is Evangelical, and would certainly 
not commend itself to Mr. Campbell, but in the congregation 
you will very likely find one or two members of the Cabinet, 
a distinguished publicist and editor of a great review, the 
editor of one of our most influential daily papers, and many 
other thoughtful, cultured, broad-minded men. Go from 
Westminster to the King’s Weigh House Chapel, the head- 
quarters of Mr. Campbell’s six pioneer preachers, and, 
although the pulpit is occupied by an able and earnest man, 
you will find three-fourths of the seats empty. Then pro- 
ceed to the Whitefield’s Central Mission, and listen to Mr. 
Silvester Horne while he gives a straight, Evangelistic 
address to an overwhelming crowd that packs the church and 
leaves hundreds outside to go away disappointed. Look in 








at the Lyceum Theatre, and see that immense auditorium 
crowded with over 3,000 people, listening intently to Mr. 
Rattenbury’s gospel of a crucified, risen, divine Saviour, who 
still, by His miraculous power, delivers men and women from 
the thraldom of sin and strengthens them to fight and con- 
quer the multitudinous temptations of a great city. And all 
over the country it is the same. In every city you will find 
great central missions where overflowing crowds throng to 
listen to preaching which Mr. Campbell would sneeringly 
dismiss as “narrowly orthodox,” as failing to impress the 
ordinary listener, and as being out of accord with the facts 
of life. As a matter of fact, the Evangelical gospel is the 
only message that ever does impress the ordinary listener. 
It is the only gospel that works—that is the reason why men 
still flock to listen to it. Preachers who get their texts from 
the “ Hibbert Journal,” who discuss their own doubts and 
display their cleverness in theological jugglery—these are 
the men of whom we may say, in Mr. Campbell’s words, “ the 
hearing they secure is from a very limited constituency.” 
But the preachers who are free from the chill of Unitarianism 
and the impotence of Pantheism, who believe intensely in 
Jesus Christ, and His power to break the devastating 
tyranny of sin and transform the lives of degraded and hope- 
less men—preachers of this kind, sane, earnest, and self- 
sacrificing, never have the least difficulty in gathering crowds 
of eager, wistful, hungry listeners. 

Mr. Campbell is still the minister of the City Temple, 
but is he a Nonconformist? Only last week he declared that 
he would rather worship at Father Adderley’s altar than in 
an ordinary Nonconformist church. And he added that he 
felt very much at home in a Catholic church, watching and 
partaking in the ceremonial of the Mass.—Yours, &c., 

NONCONFORMIST. 

London, October 24th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Will you be so good as to allow me a few lines in 
which to comment upon the Rev. R. J. Campbell's letter of 
last week ? 

Mr. Campbell's contention is that present-day religious 
organisations have failed. Granted this is quite true, what 
reason has he to suppose that his specially-uniformed pioneer 
preachers are going to succeed? Your correspondent’s 
luxuriant humor is positively embarrassing. Let me touch 
upon it at a few points. 

(1) Mr. Campbell will have it that preachers fail for the 
very simple reason that the doctrine preached “does not 
accord with the facts of life.” To remedy all this he is send- 
ing out half a dozen raw lads in the innocent expectation that, 
the preaching of crude and half-assimilated critical theories 
will prove positively attractive to the man in the street. 

(2) According to Mr. Campbell, a second reason for the 
lack of success on the part of the ordinary preacher is that 
he cannot “appeal strongly to the intelligence of the 
listener.” Are we to understand that this is to end with 
the going forth of a few scantily equipped “ pioneers,” who 
are to have as their creed a statement of doctrine knocked 
off in a few minutes by the League President, a creed that 
contains mutually contradictory statements, and is not 
understood by some of the other leaders of the movement— 
so, at any rate, they confess? 

(3) Mr. Campbell goes further, and tells us that not only 
have the churches failed, that “the great masses of the 
people are outside,” &c., &c., but also that “ whatever the 
brand of orthodoxy advocated, the result is the same.” Per- 
sonally, I am very far from being orthodox, but I have heard 
with real gratitude of Mr. Silvester Horne and his work in 
the Tottenham Court Road. After Mr. Campbell’s letter, 
however, Mr. Horne’s political opponents will, I feel sure, 
give up all thought of attempting to rate Whitefield’s, for 
even a St. Pancras Conservative Club cannot stand in any 
very great dread of a failure. 

Arising out of this, may I make a comment and ask a 
question? I notice that Mr. Campbell sends his letter from 
his League headquarters, the King’s Weigh House, a church 
which, according to the “Congregational Year Book,” will 
accommodate 890 people. Will Mr. Campbell tell your 
readers if one sitting out of four in that church is occupied 
at either morning or evening service on any Sunday in the 
year? It seems that Mr. Campbell in this new movement is 
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going to acton the homeopathic principle that “ like is cured 
by like ’—if you can only have enough of it.—Yours, &c., 
Hvueu C, WALLACE. 
The Manse, Bourdon Road, Anerley, 
London, 8.E., October 25th, 1910. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—-You have opened your columns to the discussion 
of a very important subject, the improvement of our notation 
of concrete quantities by the establishment of a decimal 
system, or by the adoption of the metric system already 
established in France and elsewhere. 

There is a danger in forgetting that for all ordinary 
abstract calculation a decimal notation is universal, and 
that to alter our base to eight or twelve is an impossibility. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw unwittingly proves this point, for he 
flounders hopelessly in attempting to explain a notation with 
“eight ’’ for a base. 

He says “ we run into three figures at our 80” ; he should 
say 64—that is, 8 times 8; “into four figures at our 800”; 
he should say 512, or 8 times 8 times 8, &c. 

I read with interest everything I come across that 
Mr. Shaw writes, but if he wanders from the realm of 
literature, where he is an undoubted master, let him beware. 
He proves the difficulty of making the general public under- 
stand and adopt any other basis for our notation. 

The difficulty of our concrete arithmetic is the absence 
of a fixed unit. Why not take the pound as our unit of 
weight, and calculate in decimal multiples and decimal 
fractions of that weight? The Americans express the weight 
of their bridges in thousands or millions of pounds. Why 
cannot we abolish the use of such terms as tons, cwts., 
ounces, &c.? And in measures of length let us take the foot, 
with its decimal multiples and sub-multiples, if we are not 
prepared to adopt the metric system.—Yours, Xc., 

W. A. Sparrorp. 

Vane Terrace, Darlington, 

October 22nd, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I be permitted to point out that your corre- 
spondent, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, has not quite freed himself 
frora the trammels of decimal notation? In discussing the 
disadvantages of counting in eights instead of tens, Mr. Shaw 
states that we should run into three figures at our 80, and 
four at our 800. We should, of course, reach these figures at 
our 64 (100 representing 1 x 8? + 0 x 8 + 0 x 1), and four 
figures at our 512 (1,000 representing 1 x 8° + 0 x 8? +0 
x 8+0 x 1). 

The duodecimal system recommended by Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. J. B. Stoughton Holborn, is, I believe, generally recog- 
nised as theoretically the best. As Mr. Shaw points out, the 
mistake lies in our having evolved five digits on each hand in- 
stead of six. But the fact remains that we have five, and in con- 
sequence have developed the use of the decimal system, which 
in practice is very fairly convenient, and presents little or 
no difficulty to people accustomed to it. If, however, a duo- 
decimal system were introduced, and we put ourselves to the 
very great trouble of altering our notation and nomenclature, 
I should, personally, find the scheme referred to in Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s novel, “ When the Sleeper Awakes,’’ less confusing 
than that suggested by Mr. Shaw. And surely it would be 
preferable to use for ten and eleven the symbols t and e, 
which our senior school algebras have rendered familiar to 
most of us in this connection.—Yours, &c., 

AGNES COOKE. 

Doncaster, October 24th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In a thousand years we may have evolved six 
fingers on each hand, but until we do I am inclined to think 
that our system of notation will remain as it is. Anyway, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw considers the question of weights and 
measures reform solely from the point of view of the idealist. 

Against the establishment of a duodecimal system of nota- 
tion I have but one argument to urge, and that is the utter 
impracticability of the reform so long as civilisation remains 
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at, or not far above, its present standard. I ask your 
readers to imagine the position which would be created by 
the enforcement of these new arithmetical methods. In the 
first place, practically all the present values of figures would 
be changed; what we call at present the 10.20 train would 
become the j.18; the year 1910 would be disguised as 
A.D. 1132; records of statistics would be valueless, unless the 
monumental labor of working out conversions for every sum 
of figures published in decimal notation were undertaken. [I 
do not say that duodecimal notation would not be an improve- 
ment on decimal notation ; in fact, I agree with your corre- 
spondents that it would; but while we have the present 
system of notation, I say that we should have the best 
modern system of weights and measures. Our weights and 
measures are undoubtedly a drag on the trade and commerce 
of the country, both internally and externally ; the metric 
system is the most widely used, the most scientific, and the 
most suitable method of expressing weights and measures, 
and it will remain so until our system of notation is changed. 
Even then the metric units will not need to be changed. 

The teaching of the metric system only in our schools 
would give children time to learn more of such matters as 
these ; moreover, the adoption of the metric system would not 
prevent, but would be a step in the evolution of, a more per- 
fect system of weights, measures, and notation. We cannot 
introduce duodecimals here without international uni- 
formity ; let us first obtain uniformity, and then educate the 
people to appreciate the advantage of the improved 
arithmetic. 

The metric system admits of convenient halving and 
quartering ; there is no objection to half a kilogram being 
called a pound when once the present pound has been 
abolished, and there would be no violation of the metric 
system if halves and quarters of the new pound were used, 
as is the present practice in metric countries. 

To those of your readers who care to send me their names 
and addresses, I will forward some interesting prints bearing 
on this subject. 

I must not close this letter without referring to the im- 
portant action which has recently been taken in Australia. 
By a vote of 35 to 2, the Commonwealth House of Representa- 
tives has decided to urge the Home Government to instal the 
metric system throughout the Empire, and, failing a satis- 
factory reply, has decided to proceed with the reform 
in co-operation with New Zealand.—Yours, &c., 


E. Jounson, 
The Decimal Asociation, Hon. Secretary. 
Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, 
October 26th, 1910. London E.C. 


MISCEGENATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The interesting review by Mr. William Archer, in 
your issue of October 8th, of Sir Harry Johnston’s book on 
the negro, brings to mind another on the same subject, by Sir 
Sydney Olivier, the Governor of Jamaica, published a few 
years ago. 


He, too, is experienced in the question with which he 


deals, but his view on one point differs from that of Sir H. 
Johnston. 

The issue on which the two differ is that of forbidding 
or legalising marriage between black and white persons. In 
Jamaica such unions have long been legal, while in the 
Southern States they are not so. 

Sir Sydney Olivier says that no difficulty has arisen with 
regard to the effects of such marriages in Jamaica, but they 
have not become very common. In the South, two persons 
contracting such a marriage by removing to the North for 
a time, could never return without imperilling both lives, 
so vehement is the race prejudice in this matter. 

Now, all restriction of marriage, save in those cases of 
consanguinity or other circumstance that must inevitably 
lead sooner or later to race deterioration, is a great evil. 

Moreover, it is somewhat late to deprecate miscegenation, 
when it has been going on for so many generations, with the 
result of producing a considerable population of persons so 
white that their negro descent is only recognisable by the 
absence of the lunella at the base of their thumb nails. 

Many such are remarkably endowed, both as to mental 
and physical development. 
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One such is introduced as a character in Kingsley’s 
“Two Years Ago,’’ and is represented as attractive enough 
to conquer the race antipathy of a Southern gentleman. 

One would like to know to what extent the above story 
has been read in the States. 

That there are points in each race which appear to be 
complementary to those in the other, is the view of Sir Sydney 
Olivier. 

The law which compels the child of a woman of color to 
inherit her disabilities, no matter what the status of the 
white father, is cruel in the extreme. The badge of ille- 
sitimacy is very destructive of good development. 

This has been well exemplified in India, where the 
descendants of lawful marriages between men of the old East 
India Company and native women are among the finest and 
most honorable families in Calcutta. On the contrary, those 
of lawless unions are often very degraded. 

The physical conditions were alike, but the moral en- 
vironment has made the whole difference.—Yours, c., 

C. E. Ferris. 

October 26th, 1910. 


“ NOEL.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Emmanuel, this ancient Jewish name, has been 
handed down to us through many centuries in its original 
state by word of mouth. It was brought to Europe with 
other personal and place names, &c., by the Pheenicians long 
before the beginning of Rome. Pheenician civilisation was 
for a long time confined to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and only later, when the “ Pillars of Hercules ”’ were circum- 
navigated, the Phoenicians settled in Portugal. 

The name, a composite one, is, to adopt the words of the 
article ‘‘ More Christian Names,”’’ in your issue of the 15th 
inst., “coined with the idea of giving a name to bestow on 
the child a pledge of augury and good.’’ It is so in this 
instance. 

“The word Immanuel—to adopt the spelling that comes 
nearest to the Hebrew—is composed of three parts: a prepo- 
sition, a pronoun, and a noun. Imm is a preposition, mean- 
ing ‘with’; nu is a pronoun meaning ‘us’; and ‘el’ is a 
noun, meaning ‘God.’ The name, therefore, means ‘ With us 
is God.’ The vowel ‘a’ between Imm and nu is merely inter- 
posed for the sake of euphony. The word ‘is’ is never ex- 
pressed in Hebrew, the sense being always clear without it. 
‘With us be God’ is, perhaps, a possible translation; but 
the most obvious is ‘With us is God.’’’* 

Along with the original full name, its diminutives and 
pet names, such as “ Manuel,” “ Nuel,” have come down to 
us intact in speech, long before writing, and still less printing, 
were known in the Iberian Peninsula, where even to-day, par- 
ticularly in Portugal, the great masses of the people are un- 
able to read and write. It may be observed here that in 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy the popular pronunciation of the 
letter “ o,’’ whether the speakers know or ignore their letters, 
is mostly “u’’ (“oo”). In the Roumanian and other 
Romanic idioms the “u” takes the place of the “o’’ in 
Latin tongues. The interpretation of the name as given 
above by an eminent authority, and my explanation as to 
its pronunciation, ought to be sufficient to prove to the writer 
of the article on “ Christian Names ’”’ (in your issue of 15th 
inst.) that his contention has no foundation. 

If, notwithstanding, the writer of the article maintains 
his assertion that the French took their name for Christmas 
from the Portuguese, we ought to know at what periods and 
by whom the Christian religion was first introduced into 
Lusitania (Portugal) and Gaul (France). 

If the former country enjoyed the priority, which we 
will assume for the sake of argument, it is possible that the 
Portuguese were the first to teach the Gospel in Gaul by their 
missionaries, who were cognisant of their own language only, 
or, maybe, possessed a smattering of Latin, and they would 
in their preaching and teaching use their own vernacular, at 
least for the terms and names connected with the new reli- 
gion. Why should they go out of their way to call one of 
the most solemn festivals, the Nativity of Christ, by another 
name than the one they used in their own country? Then, 





_ _*The definition of the name Immanuel is from a well-known 
University Professor of Eastern languages. 








as now, the festival is called ‘“ Navidade”’ 
“ Navidad ” in Spain, “ Natale’’ in Italy. 

I am entirely in agreement with the scholarly letter of 
your correspondent, Mr. A. L. Mayhew, printed in your 


in Portugal, 


issue of the 22nd inst.—Yours, &c., H. Kote. 
October 25th, 1910. 
THE FREAKS OF THE MOTOR-CAR. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Could not some motoring expert be induced to 
give a simple explanation for plain people of the theories 
put forward to account for a motor-car running off the road, 
and killing a foot passenger in what they are always dinning 
into us is the foot-passenger’s proper place—the side pave- 
ment? One theory is “ that the chauffeur’s sleeve caught the 
throttle lever,” another “that the chauffeur’s finger might 
have touched the lever.”” For it is very disagreeable to be 
told not only that if we are killed on the road it is our fault 
for being there, but that if we are killed on the pavement 
it is not the chauffeur’s fault, it is the fault of his sleeve or 
his finger.—Yours, &c., 

o> = 
October 22nd, 1910. 


THE HISTORY OF BOOKSELLING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—On the “World of Books” page of your last 
issue I notice a paragraph re Mr. F. A. Mumby’s forth- 
coming work, “The Romance of Bookselling,’”’ charac- 
terising it as “the first attempt to tell the whole story of 
English bookselling with something approaching complete- 
ness.’’ This is hardly a fact, for I have in my possession a 
book which makes all the claims that Mr. Mumby’s book 
does, and also worthily fulfils them. It is called “A 
History of Booksellers,’’ by Henry Curwen, and was pub- 
lished by Chatto & Windus in 1873. Rather interestingly, 
too, it has on its title page that saying of Carlyle’s which 
has prompted Mr. Mumby’s work: “In these days, ten 
ordinary histories of kings and courtiers were well ex- 
changed against the tenth part of one good History of Book- 
sellers.’’ Its scope also is similar to that of Mr. Mumby’s 
book, beginning with bookselling among the Romans, and 
pursuing it through the Middle Ages right down to the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. It is a book of 500 
pages, with twenty portraits, excellently bound and printed, 
and not less excellently written, being full both of fact and 
entertainment. That part of it covering from the early 
eighteenth to mid-nineteenth centuries “contains a large 
store of literary anecdote and gossip,” as Mr. Mumby’s 
book is also to do. The writer states in his preface that 
“No work of the kind has ever previously been 
attempted.” It is strange that so fine a book on so 
interesting a subject should in the course of a generation 
have dropped out of knowledge. I bought my copy second- 
hand in an Edinburgh bookshop for eighteenpence. It had 
been cheap at three times the money.—Yours, &c., 

R. G. McLacuian. 

Ayr, October 20th, 1910. 





Poetrp. 


THE MESSAGE OF AGE. 


I come to you to sing of happiness, 
Which many years I sought for in my soul 
As though it were some philosophic goal: 
I found it not, but only emptiness. 
And then I sought for pleasure in the press 
Of those delights no creeds or thoughts control, 
The beat of cymbals, and the foaming bowl, 
And, living madly, knew content still less. 
Yet happiness was here at hand for me, 
In cool and even contours of my room— 
With light just flowing from the sober north— 
And on the wharves where solemn steamers loom, 
In all their mystery of going forth 
To taste the sullen splendor of the sea. 


FREDEGOND MAITLAND. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay NicHt. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.”” By 
W. F. Monypenny. Vol. I. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

“The North Pole.” By Robert E. Peary. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 25s. net.) 

“The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909.” By Edward G 
Browne. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. net.) 

“William Sharp (Fiona Macleod): A Memoir.” By his wife, 


Elizabeth Sharp. (Heinemann. 16s. net.) 

“English Dramatio Companies (1558-1642). By J. T. Murray. 
(Constable. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

““More Pages from a Journal, with other Papers.”” By Mark 
Rutherford. (Frowde. 4s. 6d. net.) 

*‘An Olive Branch in Ireland and its History.” By William 
O’Brien. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


“The Round of the Clock.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 
“The Life of Robert Browning.” 


By Sir William Robertson Nicoll. 
By W. Hall Griffin and 


H. C. Minchin. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘William Harrison Ainsworth and his Friends.’’ By S. M. 
Ellis. (Lane. 2 vols. 32s. net.) 

“The Psychology of Religious Experience.”” By E. S. Ames. 
(Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


‘* Reason and Belief.’’ By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Met huen 3s. 6d. net.) 


*‘An Englishman in Ireland.’”” By R. A. Scott-James. (Dent. 
5s. net.) 
““Traherne’s Poems of Felicity.” Edited by H. I. Bell. 


(Clarendon Press. 5s. net.) 

‘Napoleon in Caricature (1795-1821).”” By A. M. Broadley and 
J. Holland Rose. (Lane. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 

“Dancing Days.” By J. J. Bell. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


“Philosophie d’une Guerre.”” Par Emile Ollivier. (Paris: 
Flammarion. 3fr. 50.) 

‘“‘ Napoléon et ses Maréchaux.”’ Par Général Zurlinden. (Paris: 
Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 


“Le Secret de Dubois, Cardinal et Premier Ministre.” 
Emile Bourgeois. (Paris: Colin. 10fr.) 
* * * 

Lorp Rosesery’s book on “Chatham: His Early Life 
and Connections ’’ is to be published by Mr. A. L. Hum- 
phreys, of Piccadilly, towards the end of next month, and 
will be an important addition to the political biographies of 
the season. It is largely based upon unpublished material, 
a good deal of which is furnished by the “ Dropmore Papers,”’ 
and covers the period from Chatham’s Eton days to the time 
when he became a Minister. There will be character sketches 
of several of Chatham’s leading contemporaries, such as 
George II., Carteret, Walpole, Pulteney, and Bubb Doding- 
ton. At present the best biography of Chatham is that by a 
German scholar, Professor Albert von Ruville, but we believe 
that Dr. Holland Rose has made considerable progress with 
a book on the subject. We hope that Lord Rosebery’s book 
will not prevent the early publication of Dr. Rose’s. 

* * * 

Proressor C. H. Frrtu’s book on “ The House of Lords 
during the Civil War” will be issued early next month by 
Messrs. Longmans. It comes at an opportune moment, for 
the debate upon the House of Lords is then certain to be 
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resumed, and an examination of the part played by that body 


in relation to popular liberties at a great crisis in our history 
should prove most serviceable. 
* * * 


Mrs. A. M. W. Strrume, whose biography of “ Coke of 
Norfolk” was one of the most successful books of a couple 
of seasons back, has just finished a new work, which will 
be issued by Mr. Lane under the title of “ Annals of a York- 
shire House, from the Papers of a Macaroni and his Kin- 
dred.”’ 
some old Yorkshire houses, and covers a period of over three 
centuries. 
gives of the antecedents, life, and surroundings of Walter 
Spencer-Stanhope, Member of Parliament, Macaroni, and 
friend of many of the famous men of the eighteenth century. 
Mrs. Stirling has been lucky in her search for material. 
Her book contains a good deal of fresh historical information, 
together with a number of anecdotes of celebrities that have 
not hitherto been published. 

* * * 

Tue British Empire, seen through German eyes, is the 
subject of a book of travel which Messrs Dent will publish 
during November. Its title is “An Eastern Voyage,’”’ and 
its author, Count Fritz von Hochberg, a brother of Prince 
Henry of Pless, describes a tour which he made through 


It is based on materials found in the archives of | 


The central interest of the book is the record it | 


Australia, New Zealand, India, the North-West Frontier, 
Kashmir, Hong Kong, and Japan. British government and 
administration, the social condition of the native peoples, 
their religions, and their attitude to the culture and civilisa- 
tion of their rulers are treated at length, while some 
stirring adventures which Count von Hochberg experienced 
during his journey into Kashmir add to the interest of the 


* * * 


INNUMERABLE writers from Old Testament times to 
Mr. W. H. Hudson, whose book, “A Shepherd’s Life,” 
we reviewed last week, have found a favorite theme in 
shepherd life and its associations. In our own country, 
where sheep-farming has been one of the main industries 
for hundreds of years, the subject has had full justice done 
to it, and Miss Adelaide Gosset has hit upon the happy idea 
of compiling a prose anthology from this wealth of 
material. In her book, which will be published by Messrs. 
Constable, and is to be called “ Shepherds of Britain: Their 
Life, Flocks, and Dogs,” she gives extracts dealing with 
the wool harvest, woollen cloths, sheep-marks and tallies, as 
well as with the shepherd’s flock, dogs, crafts, pastimes, and 
folklore. 

* * * 

Ar the beginning of next month Mr. Fisher Unwin will 
publish a translation by Mr. C. Delisle Burns of a book 
called “‘ The Christ Myth,’’ by Professor Drews, of Karlsruhe, 
which has caused a storm of controversy among German theo- 
logians. Professor Drews attempts to prove that the origin of 
Christianity can be accounted for without the assumption of an 
historical Jesus. He compares the myths current in the early 
Christian period with the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles, 
and draws the conclusion that it was the metaphysical specu- 
lation of St. Paul which gave universal significance to the 
God of a Jewish sect. The theory is far from novel, and the 
weight of scholarship is against it, but Professor Drews is 
an able writer, and his essay in comparative religion will 
be read with interest by many who reject his conclusions. 

* * * 

“ CONTROVERSIAL GRouND IN Scorttisn History ”’ is the 
title of a book by an American scholar, Mr. William H. 
Gregg, which Messrs. Putnam have in the press. Mr. 
Gregg’s thesis is that Scottish history, as written by the 
present generation of historians and their nineteenth-cen- 
tury predecessors, needs a considerable amount of re- 
statement in order to bring it into conformity with the 
facts of the chronicles and early writings. Many current 
theories are, he holds, unsound, and, to justify this con- 
tention, he puts forward a critical examination of the 
works of several Scottish historians. His book will be 
illustrated by facsimiles of old chronicles and other manu- 
scripts of great rarity. 

* * * 

Mr. L. G. Cxu1ozza Money is at work on a volume, 
which will develop one of the main lines of thought 
laid down in his “ Riches and Poverty.”” He is also revising 
and considerably amplifying his “ Fiscal Dictionary,”’ which 
is to be issued annually, and is likely to become a standard 
work of reference concerning the subjects with which it 
deals. 

* * * 

THERE are several vacancies in the French Academy, and 
most of the candidates have completed their prescribed round 
of visits to the Academicians. It is the practice of the 
Academy that an aspirant should declare, not his desire for 
membership of the Academy, but his wish to succeed some 
particular member. Thus the candidates for the fauteuil of 
the Marquis Costa de Beauregard are Général Langlois, 
M. Pierre de Nolhac, M. M. Maindron, and the Vicomte de 
Saint-Geniés ; for that of Comte Vandal there are M. Denys 
Cochin and Pére de La Gorce ; for that of M. Henri Barboux 
there are M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, M. Henry Roujon, and 
M. André Hallays; and for that of the Vicomte de Vogiié 
there are M. Henri de Régnier, the Vicomte d’Avenel, and 
M. Gilbert Augustin Thierry. 

* * » 

A MONUMENTAL edition of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia” 
will be published’ on December Ist by the firm of Oslschki, 
at Florence. It will contain a biography of Dante by Signor 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, and a commentary on the text of the 


| poem by Signor Passerini. 
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Reviews. 


THE YOUNG DISRAELI.* 


Mr. Monypenny may fairly be congratulated on his first 
essay in the art of writing a life of Benjamin Disraeli. He 
has still a long way to go before he reaches his goal—in this 
yolume he only takes us to the thirty-third year of Disraeli’s 
life, and to the election for Maidstone ; but he has broken 
some fertile ground, and he has given a carefully balanced 
and closely connected account of the two Disraelis—the man 
as he was and the man as he painted himself. ‘I wish to act 
what I write,’ said the maker of Contarini Fleming, and 
nothing in the history of literature illustrates so well the 
power of an ambitious man to realise in life the flattered self- 
portrait that he flung on a dozen brilliant canvases. Mr. 
Monypenny’s governing aim has clearly been to explain 
Disraeli by himself. For that purpose no great effort of 
exegesis was necessary. Gladstone may need a dozen com- 
mentators ; Lord Morley’s life shows that only a biographer 
interested in religion and metaphysics, in the constant 
travail of a nature eager for success and yet never quite at 
ease with itself or its environment, could do justice to him. 
Disraeli presented no such subjective problem. He exhibited 
the clear Jewish mind, going straight to the mark. He was 
free to choose the means and the end, indifferent to morals, 
without illusions as to the social forces he used, and yet 
wisely respectful of their powers and traditions. Napoleon 
was not a more perfect type of the adventurer; indeed, he 
was less perfect, for Disraeli, working in a more limited 
medium, and having only one kingdom to conquer, knew how 
to bow, with the self-controlled mockery of a pliant race, 
until it was time for him to rule. 

Such a character, even in its first crude literary imper- 
sonations, was fascinating to observers of the general course of 
European life and letters like Goethe and Heine. But it is 
essentially a study in simplicity. Nearly all that was in 
Disraeli—save a subtle background of Oriental reserve and 
reflectiveness—is on the surface, attractive, indeed, to the 
average; half-cultivated mind by reason of its romantic 
coloring, and highly interesting to the student of life because 
of its revelation of the power of sheer egoism to master the 
half-moral world of politics. In the whole of these pages 
there is not one sign that Disraeli cared a jot for religion 
or political morals, that he had any cultivated feeling 
for art, or that he possessed a consistent view of personal or 
public conduct. There are ample signs of a deep and beautiful 
family affection, made evident in the letters to his sister 
Sarah, which reveal one of the two worthiest and most intimate 
attachments of his life, and in his less close but always tender 
relationship to his father. Most of the rest is the sword- 
work of the born condottiere. Mr. Monypenny, a frank and 
honest biographer, makesa half-serious attempt to put consis- 
tency into the philosophic moonshine that the young Disraeli 
thought good enough for the public that he meant to win. 
But he shows in other passages that he regards it as no 
more real than the cloud-effects of the Wagnerian 
theatre. It is the preparation for an impressive entry, 
the many-tinted herald of a melodramatic change of scene. 
It is not necessary to prove too much against him. Disraeli 
was never a Whig—oligarchies were “ hostile to genius.’’ He 
had human feeling—and one of the few sincere passages in 
his early speeches is that in which he commiserates the lot 
of the aged poor under the Act which drove them into the 
workhouse. He could scoff freely at the ruling caste of the 
thirties, for he had little or no entry into the middle Whig 
society of his time, and never having been a convert to Whig 
doctrine, he could not be an apostate from it. But his defence 
is not complete when Mr. Monypenny suggests that he 
changed little in his internal ideas, even though he had 
been in communication with men “at the opposite poles of 
politics.” The charge against him was that, though he 
may have hesitated between Toryism and Radicalism, or 
have experimented in a plausible mixture of both, he was 
actually on hire to two parties at the same time. In Novem- 
ber, 1834, he was in treaty with Lord Durham, who was at 
least a Whig of the Left, for a seat in some Buckingham- 
shire haven where the “squires” did not “look grim at a 
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Radical’; very few days later he was moving Wel- 
lington and Lyndhurst to precisely similar efforts in his 
behalf. “If he is undecided and wavering between Chandos 
and Durham,’’ comments Greville, “he must be a mighty 
impartial personage.” In the same spirit of impartiality 
he discovered that the high Radicalism of his first battle at 
High Wycombe (1832)—with the ballot and triennial Parlia- 
ments, and an untaxed press as main features of his pro- 
gramme—was merely an instinctive Tory’s defence against 
the seemingly eternal reign of the Whig oligarchy of the 
early ’thirties—a shrewd view of the politics of the hour 
in which he did not stand alone. But really, his 
political philosophy was mainly improvisation. He 
invented a theory of the monarchy and the House of 
Lords that had no reality in his time and never 
possessed it since. He was cold to Peelite Toryism, because 
the Olympian Peel was cold to the Jewish upstart. He 
warmed to Lyndhurst, because Lyndhurst was attracted to 
him. The Whigs sniffed at him; he repaid them with 
every shaft that his copious armory of wit, his audacious 
gift of mock-learning, supplied. All through these earlier 
years, you see, not the sharp intellectual processes of the un- 
conventional theorist, but the instant retaliation of a bold, 
self-centred spirit on every man or woman who denied him his 
full tribute of praise or honor. 

It is only when we leave the unsupported theory of a 
moral or philosophical Disraeli that we can penetrate the 
lawless charm of his youth. Of domestic virtues it is 
full. Mr. Monypenny exhibits a cold and self-regarding 
temper, with a front of steel to the world it meant to conquer, 
but a warm bosom for the few friends of its heart. This is 
in harmony with every previous picture of Disraeli, hostile 
or friendly. No love-story brightens it. 


Mr. Monypenny 
dismisses 


in a dozen vague sentences the ‘“ Henrietta” 
whom Disraeli abandoned for the true mistress of his 
soul; the copious diary of his European and Eastern 


wanderings is stripped of all deep human coloring, save 
that which glows in the letters to Sarah Disraeli. What 
remains? A pageant of pleasurable fancy, deepening to 
something like poetry as the barbaric East comes into view, 
and the boredom of Christianity and civilisation relaxes. 
Much is pure dandyism. Whether he goes East or West, 
Disraeli’s exotic fancy flames into mock poetry—and waist- 
coats. His biographer gives us half-a-dozen companion pic- 
tures to the bejewelled exquisite of the D’Orsay portrait. The 
old lady who shows him over the Alhambra takes him for a 
Moor ; at Malta he pays a round of visits “ in his majo jacket, 
white trousers, and a sash of all the colors in the rainbow” ; 
at Corfu his costume becomes “a shirt entirely red, with 
silver studs as large as sixpences, green pantaloons with 
a velvet stripe down the sides, and a silk Albanian 
shawl with a long fringe of divers colours round the 
waist.’’ These effects were, as we all know, varied for the 
home market. Henry Bulwer records that, when Disraeli 
was twenty-six he wore “green velvet trousers, a canary- 
colored waistcoat, low shoes, silver buckles, lace at his 
wrists” and the famous locks in “ ringlets.’”” He has abso- 
lute self-confidence ; he sees that he can go right through this 
society of country gentlemen, which Peel is at once too able 
and too dull to lead. He means to give the House of 
Commons a taste of the style of Don Juan, the House of Lords 
of that of Paradise Lost. He thinks Macaulay good, but, 
“between ourselves, I could floor them all”’ (1833). He feels 
he can “rule the House of Commons”; in the hunting-field 
he tells his sister that he is the best-mounted man, though 
he nearly ruins a friend’s horse; he is delighted to think 
that Lady Cork binds one of his books in “crimson velvet.”’ 
All his literary geese are swans ; his scurrilous Runnymede 
letters are “the only things talked of in London” ; “ every- 
one says” that he has done his abusive contest with 
O’Connell “in first-rate style”; a mere boy, he slips into 
the most powerful and exclusive society, and into intimate 
and important movements and intrigues. At twenty he is 
the confidential agent of the timid and suspicious John 
Murray in the scheme of founding the “ Representative ”’ as 
a rival to the “ Times’’; a few months later he is in the 
thick of the Tory cabals. His letters show the most acute per- 
sonal judgments, quite impartial and often as Machiavellian 
as “ Vivian Grey.” Debts (of which Mr. Monypenny gives a 
rather sketchy account), ill-health, rebuffs, arrest his career, 
but do not essentially stay it; he makes a ruinous South 
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American speculation, which he buttresses with a pompous, 
clever, worthless pamphlet ; he encourages all the world to 
think him romantic, bitter, amusing, placable, delightful, 
and dangerous ; he sneers and sentimentalises ; every step of 
this climbing finds a new literary illustration, with just 
enough imagination and fresh fire and invention to give the 
fashionable world some flashing image of himself in a new 
Byronic dress and pose. 

All this tells itself, and has been told before. The 
bulk of the new material is not great, and we are 
not prepared to say that Mr. Monypenny, agreeable and 
well-balanced as is his narrative, presents himself as a critic 
of final authority. The place of utilitarianism in European 
thought (p. 308) (“a mere insular anachronism in the 
cecumenical history of thought”) cannot be fixed in one loose 
Disraelian sentence; nor can Disraeli’s constitutional 


theories be defended without a larger historical survey 
and retrospect than Mr. Monypenny essays. We are 
disposed to agree with his judgment that Disraeli 


was a true, though irregular, product of the romantic 
school, to which his passion for self-expression, his 
sense of color, the turbid, rhetorical movement of his style, 
and also an obscure and by no means artificial sympathy with 
the sufferings and discontents of the masses, fitly give him 
entrance. Nor can we think that such a career was valueless, 
or that the breaking up of the Whig oligarchy was not a task 
that wanted doing. But, in truth, the history of the young 
Disraeli is less the story of a soul’s adventures than the 
exploits of a political Count Fathom or Colonel Jack, let 
loose for its sins on the Tory aristocracy of England. Mr. 
Monypenny deals with this enterprise with some shrewd and 
cautiously expressed estimates of its real character; in his 
succeeding volumes he approaches a riper intellect, and a 
more truly amiable character, sweetened by success, fortified 
by prolonged toil and unfailing patience, and open to some 
not ignoble and broadly truthful views of English life and 
politics. 





ELIZABETHAN DRAMA.* 

[Second Notice—Vol. VI.] 
In the fifth volume of the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, which we noticed last week, Shakespeare and 
Marlowe alone stood out as of supreme importance, apart 
from historical considerations. The sixth volume treats of 
many authors of high interest, who have left—not without 
much lumber, it is true—a body of work of real and intrinsic 
value. The names of Ben Jonson, Chapman, Dekker, Hey- 
wood, Beaumont and Fletcher, Middleton, Marston, Webster, 
and Ford—and the list is not complete—are all connected 
with dramatic masterpieces, and they afford an opportunity 
for a series of vivid and individual studies. 

Of their actual daily lives we know surprisingly little. 
Ben Jonson’s egoism, indeed, led him into an autobio- 
graphical garrulity which was doubtless distasteful to his 
contemporaries, though it has its relish for us of a later 
age. But when the severity of modern scholarship has 
eliminated picturesque but irresponsible conjecture, little 
remains concerning the rest of them but a few dates and a 
few isolated facts. Yet from their writings we can gain 
what is far more vital, a conception of the general circum- 
stances in which they lived. Their London was a smaller 
place than ours, but more than ours it was the pulse of the 
whole nation, and nowhere could that pulse be felt more 
truly than in the motley crowd of authors who lived by the 
theatre. In their struggle to satisfy all the demands of their 
natures—in the sordid desire for gain, the base truckling to 
the mob that pays and to the great who raise expectations 
not always unfulfilled, in conflict with their passionate inter- 
pretation of all that life has to offer them, their delight in 
beauty, and their imaginative intensity which refuses to be 
bound by the limitations of the present—we recognise the 
whole spirit of their age. Shakespeare loses something of his 
Elizabethanism in his universality ; in his fellow-craftsmen 
far more than in him we see “ the very body of the time, his 
form and pressure.” 

Yet it must not be imagined that because the lives of 
the dramatists are obscure, their personalities are indistinct. 
The problem is doubtless involved | by their practice of 
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collaboration, tiresome to the critic, and not, we think, 
entirely beneficial to their productions ; but while common- 
sense justly derides the omniscience that parcels out to 
different stage hacks the separate scenes of worthless plays, 
the great work of the masters is clear enough. Not only to 
Lamb and to Swinburne, but to all who read with literary 
perception, the character of each dramatist can be read in 
his style, and in the manner in which he grapples with the 
problems that life has presented to him. And this is the 
only biography of the artist that should concern us. 

The writers of the Cambridge History, judged as a 
whole, help us materially towards this end. One or two of 
them, perhaps in a desire for completeness, seem to lose a 
sense of perspective, forgetting that an author stands most 
fully revealed in the greatest of his work. Time has left us 
nothing but the masterpieces of Greek drama, and probably 
most of the masterpieces; but, unfortunately, the Eliza- 
bethan printer foiled Time in the performance of his most 
salutary office. To a writer on the Elizabethan drama, 
where so much that is ephemeral is preserved side by side 
with the immortal, too much knowledge, unless it is accom- 
panied by the finest critical instinct, is almost as dangerous 
as too little; he cannot see the wood for the trees. And in 
some cases a fuller notice of what is really worth noting, 
with the rest in the background, would have given us a 
truer, as well as a more vivid, impression. But in a work 
which aims primarily at giving us history rather than 
esthetic appreciation, this danger, perhaps, could not have 
been entirely overcome. 

And there is much good criticism in the volume. In 
Mr. Macaulay’s essay we have the clearest statement with 
which we are acquainted of the respective shares of Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, and Massinger in the plays that are com- 
monly placed under the names of the first two—a problem 
of much intricacy and of peculiar interest to the student. 
From Professor Dixon we have an excellent estimate of 
Dekker, that charming figure, who seems compounded of 
simplicity and good nature, “with poetry enough for any- 
thing,” who lights up the already darkening Elizabethan 
stage like a ray of healthy sunshine ; and Professor Koeppel’s 
appreciation of “grave and great-hearted Massinger”’ is 
scholarly and convincing. But unquestionably the finest 
work in the book, and indeed among the finest things in 
recent literary criticism, is Professor Vaughan’s essay on 
Tourneur and Webster. His account, in particular, of the 
evolution of the “revenge” motive in Elizabethan drama, 
which he traces from its inception in the crudest Senecan 
tragedy, through its transfiguration in Shakespeare, through 
Cyril Tourneur, who dispenses with the ghost and presents 
the avenger as villain instead of hero, down to the “ Duchess 
of Malfi,” where revenge is only the nominal theme and all 
our sympathies go out to the victim, is not more subtle 
than it is suggestive. From his general estimate of 
Webster’s poetic quality we give a few quotations, though 
much of their force is lost by removal from their context :— 

‘His imagination loves to linger round thoughts and 
symbols of mortality, to take shape in ‘ strange images of death.’ 

- Yet nothing is more remarkable than the thrift with 
which Webster uses his perilous material. His reserve presents 
the strongest contrast with the wild waste of the other 
dramatists of blood. Nowhere is the essentially poetic 
genius of the dramatist more manifest than here; nowhere does 
his kinship with all that is best in the other arts, particularly 
that of the painter, appear more plainly. Allied with 
this, perhaps, is his love of connecting a whole train of thought 
with a tangible image, of embodying his reflections on life in 
symbols which, at the first moment, may seem insignificant or 
repulsive, but which acquire a curious fascination from the sur- 
roundings in which he places them. . . . The instinct is 
typical of his age, but no man puts it to uses more imaginative. 

With this peculiar cast of imagination, the style of Webster is 

in marvellous accord: compressed and pregnant; full, at once, 

both of grace and severity; capable of sudden flashes—‘ Cover 

her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young ’—capable also, of a 

sustained musical cadence, as in Cornelia’s dirge, or the 

wonderful lyric of Leonora.” 
Poetic interpretation of this kind serves its end; it sends 
us back to the poet with our enthusiasm rekindled and our 
understanding widened. 

In addition to the essays on individual dramatists there 
are several chapters dealing with more general topics, and 
some of these are of considerable interest and value. Mr. 
Child gathers together much useful information in his 
chapter upon “The Theatre,” and Mr. Dover Wilson con- 
tributes a vigorous and well-written essay on “The Puritan 
Attack upon the Stage.” Mr. Wilson is among the lesser 
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known of the writers to the Cambridge History, and his 
contribution, both in its style and treatment, augurs well 
for the future. 

Side by side with the regular professional drama, and 
quite apart from it, ran two species of amateur performance, 
each of them skilfully handled in this volume. The Masques, 
for the most part designed for the entertainment of Royalty, 
who not seldom took part in their performance, had a 
splendor of decorative setting that formed a striking con- 
trast with the meagre mise-en-scéne of the popular stage. The 
Elizabethan had a delight in pageant fully equal to that of 
modern times ; and it was, perhaps, his good fortune rather 
than his merit that in his day the two were kept distinct, as 
definitely appealing to a different instinct, just as it is our 
misfortune that they are now inextricably confused. But if 
the Elizabethan did not expect drama in his Masque, he ex- 
pected poetry, though poetry of a severe and somewhat formal 
kind, which left the emotional heightening of the effect to 
its accompaniment of movement, of music, and of color. And 
from the great masque writers he obtained it. Ben Jonson’s 
“Masques” are often regarded as dull reading, but they 
assume a very different character when viewed in the light 
of Mr. Ronald Bayne’s sensitive and illuminating criticism. 

As far from drama, though it is true their authors were 
unconscious of it, were the plays produced at the Universities. 
In the pedantry with which they clung to a misconception of 
the classical, in their girding at the popular taste when the 
popular taste was right no less than when it was wrong, these 
dreary productions represent a strange backwater from the 
full flood of Elizabethan dramatic art. Our ancient seats of 
learning have often been misjudged, both by their own sons 
and by the harsher world without, but surely in dramatic 
taste the Oxford and Cambridge of Tudor and Stuart times 
were the homes not merely of lost causes, but of causes that 
deserved to be lost. Over one of these plays, we are told, 
King James fell asleep, and nothing but his passion for 
pedantry could have kept him awake at many of the others. 
Dr. Boas is already well known for his researches in this 
field, which he admits to be of historical rather than artistic 
importance, and his essay advances materially our know- 
ledge of it; his skill in presentation is attested by the 
interest with which he invests a somewhat uninspiring theme. 
The stately magnificence of courtly pageant seems remote 
enough from the breathless energy and tameless passion of 
the drama ; but, after all, it is of the same world: in the 
elaborate imbecilitics and the frigid conceits of the academic 
play we miss altogether the tones and gestures of living men. 

The tale of the drama concludes with Shirley. When we 
reflect that his last great play, “The Cardinal,’’ was pub- 
lished little more than fifty years after “ Tamberlaine,” with 
which Mariowe had made his début, the vitality of the Eliza- 
bethan genius seems almost incredible; for what other age 
can boast a fertility in any way comparable to this? When 
Shirley wrote, many of his predecessors were accessible in 
print, and there is plenty of evidence that he had studied 
them with care. It is, perhaps, because he had learnt his 
lesson from books rather than from the playhouse and the 
world that, though he excels many Elizabethan playwrights 
in artistry and constructive skill, he seems to lack some- 
thing of their kindling imagination. Yet, like them all, he 
is capable, on occasion, of rising to the true heights of 
poetry :— - 

“The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.’ 


In this superb lyric, Shirley strikes once more a chord which 
had sounded in the ears of all his great predecessors, and 
had impelled them to their tragic themes. It was this feel- 
ing that had inspired Sackville to pen his “ Induction to the 
Mirror for Magistrates”’ ; it finds exquisite expression in the 
dirge in “ Cymbeline”; and now that the Elizabethan age 
has passed away, and with it the splendor of its ideals, the 
note peals forth with the solemnity of a great funeral march. 
To our ears it sounds like the dirge of the great Elizabethan 
drama itself. It is in the conflict between a vivid sense of 
the transitory nature of things human and an appreciation 
of them as they are—a keen joy in the pageant of life, 
its beauty, its passion, even its terror—that all great art has 
its origin; and in so far as both are intensely felt and are 
at the same time in equilibrium is art at its fullest and 
greatest. The later Elizabethan, of whom perhaps Ford is 
the best example, lacks this balance of mind: his joy in life 
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finds no food in the common things of earth, and his jaded 
appetite seeks pleasure where it cannot be found. Hence, 
his sense of tragedy, too, seems forced, and lacks vital rela- 
tion to the world of our experience. It is the love of 
Cordelia for Lear that makes the tragedy true to life, and, 
whilst it makes it more tragic, also makes it bearable. 
Webster was artist enough to see this; and by those well- 
known familiar touches with which he reveals the character 
of his Duchess in her last moments, he rises for the moment 
to Shakespearean heights. But in the later drama such 
things are rare, and the littleness of the Restoration period 
made tragedy impossible. The popularity of Beaumont and 
Fletcher in the late seventeenth century, as Mr. Macaulay 
well points out, has nothing remarkable in it. It is the re- 
flection of a society that is not in touch with the realities of 
life and can understand no art that is really great. 

There are signs to-day of an increased vitality among 
our writers for the stage, in spite of all that a ridiculous 
officialism, as capricious as it is obtuse, can do to hamper it. 
But if our drama is to regain something of its former glory, 
it will not be through a revulsion from the Scylla of the 
comic opera to the Charybdis of the problem play ; still less 
will it come from an attempt to revive the Elizabethan 
manner; for direct imitation can only produce work of a 
literary and pictorial interest. Rather will it be inspired 
by that spirit which informs all great art—an intense and 
at the same time comprehensive feeling for life as it is, and 
a power to transfuse it, whether the medium of expression 
be verse or prose, with something of that poetic imagination 
which gives enduring value to the Elizabethan drama. 





LOSS AND GAIN.* 


Tae “ Diary of a Modernist”’ is an exceptionally suggestive 
book. Its merit lies not in the rearrangement of given 
material, though much excellent work is to be done in that 
field, but in its record of intimate personal thought and feel- 
ing. Nothing is superficial ; the note of experience is every- 
where recognisable: every page breaks the surface, and is 
first-hand. The writer is not a Roman Catholic; but the 
school of thought represented has strong affinities with 
Catholicism. Indeed, were one disposed to be critical, it 
might be thought that the emphasis laid on these affinities 
recalled the efforts made by old Mr. Osborne, in “ Vanity 
Fair,” to connect himself with the ducal house whose name 
he bore. Such efforts are neither appreciated on the one side 
nor dignified on the other. “Our Roman brethren,” had the 
Diarist the misfortune to be of their communion, would ex- 
communicate him and put his book on the Index. It is due 
to the Reformation that he and it are safe. We have no need 
to go out of our way to claim a repudiated and not very 
creditable connection: the new blood is cleaner and more 
vigorous than the old. 

“ By a modernist,”” says Father Tyrrell—to whom, as 
“Seer, Prophet, Friend,’ this diary is dedicated—‘“ TI 
mean a Churchman, of any sort, who believes in the possi- 
bility of a synthesis between the essential truth of his reli- 
gion and the essential truth of modernity.” Such a position 
presupposes a disinterested outlook over religion, not always 
found in religious people; and over philosophy, not always 
to be found in philosophers. And it is unpopular with what 
we may call the world, using the term in the bad sense, both 
of religion and philosophy; both of which agree in a fixed 
determination not to go below surface notions or penetrate 


to the heart of things. It will not please the former to be 
told that 


“We do not all, even we Christians, distinguish between 
charms and sacraments, between incantation and prayer. And 
there have been times and peoples in which the distinction was 
entirely lost, and sacraments were openty used as charms, prayer 
was an incantation.” 


Nor will the latter readily admit that 


“the superstition of origins confuses judgment in many of our 
critics of religion. They trace our Christian sacrarments to 
heathen sources, or to some magical scheme of compulsion 
used by savages past and present; and they condemn and 
contemn us out of hand. There is magic—that they can see 
like all of us: but there is truth and true religion, and to this 
they are blind.” 


*“The Diary of a Modernist.” 
Arnold. 5s. net 
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So we come back to the counsel of the great Oxford thinker, 
who bade us distrust half-truths and easy solutions ; or to 
that of the poet, who reminds us that 


“They see not clearliest who see all things clear.’ 


It is not “our Roman brethren” only who will look 
askance at the Diarist: the Roman temper is not confined to 
Rome. It was said by the Durham clergy, in the days of 
that somewhat arbitrary divine, Bishop Baring, that the 
difference between him and the Pope was that the Pope never 
could be wrong, but that the Bishop of Durham never was. 
There are Barings still ; nor are they only to be found on the 
bench of bishops. The feature common to the tribe is that 
they never think ; they always know. Nor is their knowledge 
to be questioned. ‘Un Evéque ne discute pas, il ne réfute 
pas; il condamne.” To persons of this habit of mind the 
diary will be anathema :— 


““*The textual and historical proofs of this doctrine (the 
conception and virgin birth of our Lord), understood in the 
ordinary physical sense, are certainly weak, and at times con- 
trary to the doctrine itself’ it is an open secret that 
the writer of these words in the ‘ Rinnovamento’ is a devout 
Roman Catholic scholar, whom to know is to revere.’’ 

“It is possible to be as firmly convinced of the fact of 
the Great Resurrection as to be almost uninterested in the 
problem of an Empty Tomb.”’ 

**Men tell us that our Sacrament of Bread and Wine came 
to us from Jewish sacrifices or from Pagan mysteries. It is 
true: but what then?” 


And under the headings “ Man and his Simulacra’’ and 
“God Manifest in the Flesh,’”’ will be found thinking of 
the hardiest and most far-reaching sort. That it is ex- 
pressed with the sentiments and in the language of devo- 
tion does not make it either less radical or, to many minds, 
less disturbing. ‘I do indeed deeply respect A.B.,’’ wrote 
the late Father Ryder of the “devout Roman Catholic 
scholar,’’ quoted by the Diarist, “and really admire the 
reverent decorum with which he puts out all the lights on 
the altar.’’ ‘“ All” is said advisedly. It is a revolution, 
and only the indifference and muddle-headedness of average 
humanity hinders the distress and perplexity caused by it 
from being greater and more widespread than they are. 

It is not its own moderation, but the impossibility of 
the alternative programme, that constitutes the strength of 
Modernism. How a man will feel with regard to the 
transformation of religious values and conceptions which it 
brings about is mainly a matter of temperament. But it is 
possible, while regarding this transformation with aversion 
and even with fear, to recognise that it is inevitable ; that, 
whether we like it or not, the facts are so. To talk of “ ex- 
treme ” views is, as a rule, foolish : the peculiarly English idea 
that the moderate man makes two and two four and a-half, 
extremists making them either four or five, is losing hold 
even of the English mind. No great movement of mind or 
life has ever taken place, or will ever take place, without some- 
thing—much, if we will—being lost in the process. The 
answer to this is not to minimise or deny this loss, but to 
remind ourselves that such movements are in the nature of 
things, and so not to be avoided; and that the loss which 
they bring with them is temporary and immeasurably out- 
weighed by the gain. It was so with the Reformation, 
with the Revolution, with democracy; it will be so with 
the mental and moral ferment which, for want of a better 
name, we call Modernism, and with the growing-pains which 
it involves. In such questions orientation is everything. 


““R. seems to think that to become a child means to accept 
bad philosophy, science and history; that the error of the wise 
and prudent is in departing from the scholastic realism. I take 
it that Christ meant that what ‘saves’ a man and makes him 
a Christian is not science or theology or history, but a spirit 
and a temper.” 


The testimony of the Diarist to this truth is that of many. 

“The outcome is better than I expected. I find in it 
good cause for regarding the turmoil of thought, the wars 
of critics, the failure of religious authority, and the failure 
of rebels against it, as heralds of a better state of things 
in the religious world. This book contains that which 
would have dismayed me not many years ago; yet now it 
fortifies my faith. And I know that I am only one of a 
multitude who share that faith and feel its growing 
power.” 


ECHOES OF THE ’FORTIES.* 


Ir is midnight of New Year’s Day, 1841, and the Duchesse 
sits with her children in her chateau of Rochecotte. Punch 
is served, and she lets fall into her glass a few tears, “ when 
I thought of those with whom I had so often spent this anni- 
versary.” 

She was now three years widowed, and seems to regard 
herself as having fallen out of society. ‘My priest, my 
White Sisters, my garden, my poor people, and my workmen, 
are quite enough for me. What one knows as friends in 
society are quite uninteresting compared with them.” Yet 
the Duchesse was still in close touch with her world—an 
aristocratic and distinguished world; she was ever moving 
over Europe, calling upon kings and other high origins, and 
receiving letters from all manner of notables which kept her 
informed of things that common persons hear of only when 
they are common property. There is perhaps in this third 
series of the “Memoirs” too much political small-talk 
(chiefly that of the Duchesse’s correspondents) on topics 
that have ceased to inflame or even agitate the European 
sphere; but there is also a cheerful hum of elegant human 
gossip, and many quondam cocks of the roost—kingly, ducal, 
ambassadorial, literary, ecclesiastical, theatrical, and so 
forth—strut again before us. Here is the eminent M. de 
Chateaubriand in his seventies, going to bed as a rule at nine 
o'clock, but staying one frosty evening till midnight at Mme. 
Récamier’s to hear Rachel—just come on from the Frangais— 
recite something in aid of a charity. In the same tenderly 
hospitable salon he is at this time reading his ‘ Memoirs 
from Beyond the Tomb,’’ now, alas! so little read or read- 
able: ‘Madame Gay swoons with admiration,” but un- 
happily also ‘“‘Madame de Boigne makes faces.” The 
Duchesse does not fail to observe how charmingly “ the little 
Rachel ”’ behaves in a drawing-room ; but this, of course, was 
very often noticed by those aristocratic hostesses of the 
actress, who had heard that she did nothing but kick up her 
heels in the green-room. Certainly she was once seen to do 
so in her dressing-room by Alexandre Dumas pére; but 
duchesses, too, have kicked extravagantly ere now, with no 
excuse of the reaction of the rampe. We have a peep at 
another divinity of the theatre, Mlle. Mars, on the occasion 
of her last performance, exhausting “all the artifices of her 
dress with surprising success, and all the resources of her 
talent with even greater success.” 

There was at this day one preacher at least whose vogue 
was above that of most actresses. It was the Rev. Father 
Lacordaire, who when he mounted the pulpit was found by 
the ladies to resemble “a fine Spanish picture.” At Notre- 
Dame he was for restoring or establishing in France 


“the Order of Dominicans with their beautiful white cloaks. 
The whole of Paris was there, and the church was crowded. 

It was a harangue in the style of Peter the Hermit 
preaching a Crusade to the people, except that in this case the 
Crusade was directed against no one, but was to support 
Catholicism. It was Rome and France marching together since 
the time of Clovis, to the conquest of true liberty and of 
civilisation.” 


One of the Duchesse’s many letter-writers thought that for 
once in a way such outbursts did no harm, but hoped that 
“similar attempts will not often be made.”’ 

A great question in Paris in the early ’forties was the 
fortification of the city, a subject on which the Duchesse is 
manifestly bored. The correspondence of the Duc de Noailles 
on this topic is “ probably very judicious, but very weari- 
some”; and the memoirist adds, a few days later: ‘The 
Court seems to have been so entirely committed to these 
wretched fortifications which no one wants, not even those 
who have voted for them, that the consequences have been 
almost ridiculous.” 

There were persons who found hypnotism more amusing 
than the fortifications. To the Duchesse, in retreat at 
Rochecotte, her Grace of Montmorency writes from Paris 
that “everyone has his own medium, and little morning and 
evening parties are given at which experiments are per- 
formed.”” There seems to have been no one in the business 
as fascinating as the thrice-mysterious Cagliostro—to whose 
memory an ingenious gentleman has just given a first-rate 


* ‘Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino (Afterwards Duchesse de 
Talleyrand et de Sagan). 1841-1850.” Edited. with Notes and 
jiographical Index, by the Princesse Radziwill (née Castellane). 
Third series. Heinemann. 10s. net. 
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coat of whitewash—and whether the Duchesse herself experi- 
mented we are not told. 

It all seems a great way off, though it is but the ’forties. 
The young Lady Holland (terribly down on her mother-in- 
law, who “surpasses everything that could be imagined in 
the way of rapacity and selfishness, and in a novel would be 
thought exaggerated and impossible”) writes about a New 
Year’s week at Windsor. It was 

‘‘a picture of perfect happiness; our dear little Queen, hand- 

some Prince Albert, and the little Princess, a pretty and good- 


tempered child, ready to do anything with a smile, a certain 
sign of good health.’ 


Under the same vivacious pen the Duke of Wellington 
comes off not so felicitously. “‘He commits such imprudent 
acts that it is impossible to rely on him.” Lord Cardigan, 
for his part, “has been hissed in the theatre,” which is 
“very unpleasant for those who go there.” Miss “ Fanny 
Cowper is not to marry Charles Gore,’’ and “cannot yet 
decide ’’ where next she shall adventure, but ‘“ remains very 
pretty.” 

For ourselves, we remain very satisfied with all that the 
Duchesse has vouchsafed us. 





A QUAKER POST-BAG.* 


Ir is not difficult to understand the hesitation with which Mrs. 
Locker Lampson took from the box of carved chestnut wood, 
where they had rested quietly for two centuries, this little 
bundle of old-world letters, to give them to a public that loves 
the smell of petrol better than that of pot pourri. But we 
are grateful for the opportunity thus given us by the owner 
of these memorials of a bygone day to share the glimpse they 
afford of a quiet circle of kindly lives: they are simple 
letters, containing few incidents of note, but about them 
clings still something of the fragrance of dried lavender that 
must have been dear to old Lady Rodes, who loved so well 
her garden and her country home. The letters were chiefly 
written to Sir John Rodes, of Barlbrough Hall, near Chester- 
field, a shy, kindly-hearted man, who was with difficulty 
persuaded by his friends to leave his country home and his 
books for an occasional visit to London. 

The first five letters are those which, naturally, will 
interest most readers, for they are written by William Penn 
to his young friend, or to his neighbor, John Grattan, the 
Quaker minister of Monyash. Especially interesting is the 
letter in which Penn gives advice on the choice of books, with 
a list of works to form the nucleus of a library. This first 
letter in the collection is written to Sir John Rodes when he 
was still little more than a youth of some twenty-two years. 
Penn (at the time in his fiftieth year) advises him to plan 
out his days methodically, giving as an example this divi- 
sion: “4 to Religion, in Waiting, Reading, Meditating, &c. 
: 4 to some generall study. 4 to meals and some Bodily 
Labour as Gardening, or some Mathematicall Exercise. 4 to 
serve friends or neighbours and look after my Estate.’’ The 
list. of books recommended is an interesting one, and concludes 
with some shrewd advice as to their use. ‘“ Allways write thy 
name in the Title Pages, if not year and cost, that if lent, the 
Owner may be better remembered and found.” (The pre- 
caution does not always avail the booklover nowadays ; but 
these were honest men and not bibliophiles.) Then follows 
a word of counsel which explains the origin of that little 
volume of Penn’s which so delighted Stevenson, the “ Fruits 
of Solitude”; “Observe to put down in a Pocket-Book, for 
that purpose, all openings of moment which are usually short, 
but full and lively ; They come without toyle or beat- 
ing the Brain, therefore the purer, and upon all subjects, 
Nature, Grace, and Art.” A later letter gently urges a more 
active life of service : “ And Dear John, I have often begrug’ed 
thee thy unactive life. The Lord that found thee out 
and called thee, intended thee other work than to spend thy 
youth, the cream of thy time, in a retired unconcerned 
silence. . . . We have bitter adversarys, and want helpers.” 
A like desire to draw out the latent gifts of the young scholar 
and make him of active use for the Quaker cause is seen from 
time to time in some of the other letters. The bulk of these 
are from the pens of Henry Gouldney and John Tomkins. 





Tee Quaker Post-Bag.’’ Edited by Mrs. Godfrey Locker Lamp- 
con. With a Preface by Augustine Birrell. Longmans, 8s. 6d. net. 





Gouldney was a good City merchant, hospitable, and full of 
shrewd wisdom, though no scholar. We see him trying to 
keep the young baronet in touch with Quaker life, telling 
him news of import to the Society, and persuading him to 
come to the yearly meeting, or to go as companion to some 
travelling minister. In one letter he imparts the sad news 
of the death beneath his roof of ‘our Dear and honourable 
Friend and eminent Father G. Fox” ; in another is recorded 
the conversion of a member of Parliament, the son of Edmond 
Waller, the poet, and presently he forwards a copy of a letter 
of Waller’s, filled with a true mystic’s joy in the new life into 
which he had entered. The letters are full of references to 


_Penn, now on a preaching visit here or there, now setting 


sail in state as governor for his province; and Rodes is 
urged as his friend to go to Bristol to attend Penn’s second 
marriage, though it was one which the good merchant did 
not wholly like. He is full of thoughtful considerateness for 
the taste and health of the young recluse: “I am pleased thy 
cold hath left thee, altho sorry that the occasion of thy hawk- 
ing remains, and shall gladly forgive thee my Censure on 
Tobacco, if it please God to afford thee releiffe thereby. I 
know not whether thou tooke downe any. If not, pray 
advise, for I should be glad to present thee with some of Wm. 
Warrins, wch. I take to be the best for a young proficient, 
because of its mildness.’’ Rodes valued his friendship, as 
these records prove, but he was not a ready writer, and as 
the years pass his old friend often reproves him for his re- 
missness in keeping up the correspondence; even the new 
Court of King George does not tempt him to town, and Gould- 
ney has to write an amusing account of the way in which the 
deputation of Quakers read their loyal address to the King, 
a description which makes one feel how far removed already 
is this respectable group of worthies, punctilious about the 
effect of precedent and pleased with the gracious smiles of 
royalty, from the impetuous prophetic figures who not two 
generations before went fearlessly to give their unwelcome 
messages before Protector and King, trampling conventions 
beneath their feet in the service of Truth. Gouldney’s last 
letter, in 1725, is an attempt to persuade his friend to con- 
tribute a biographical essay to the forthcoming edition of 
Penn’s collected works. 

Very different are the letters of John Tomkins, who was 
not only a man of education, but much nearer to Rodes in 
age, and bound to him by strong ties of mutual affection. He 
gives much information on disputes between the Quakers and 
their theological opponents, with here and there news of the 
great world, and the more touching record of family troubles, 
the illness and death of “ my littel prety Daughter Molly,” 
whose loss left him heartbroken. 

Both these good friends tried in vain to persuade the shy 
baronet to marriage, but he died a bachelor. Perhaps the 
reason may have been not only his fastidious but grave choice, 
that found no fitting match amongst his own persuasion, and 
would not go outside it. He was his old mother’s darling, 
and passed his time contentedly with her. The best pages 
in the book are the simple letters of the good old dame 
to her boy. ‘“ My deare Mother’s letter,” he has endorsed one 
of them, and they breathe the tenderest concern for the happi- 
ness and welfare of her “dear child,” “my dear Babe,’”’ as 
she loves to call him. 

Lady Rodes is full of homely news of the illness of neigh- 
bors, the sale of Sir John’s coal, the progress of household 
repairs ; she gives him little messages as to the purchase of 
new riding coats and petticoats, or instructions to buy her 
sixpennyworth of chocolate (“I would have it fresh and new 
made”). She has been saving up to give him pleasure. “So 
my Dr Child, I have sent thee a small token of my love w° 
is the widow’s mite. A few Genneys w° is all A poor woman 
had. If I had more, thou shouldst have had them.” Lady 
Rodes had a very high regard for William Penn, and ex- 
presses her satisfaction at the prospect of her son’s accom- 
panying that “wise, prudent, good man.” But on one occa- 
sion, when her son is in London, she also hopes that he will 
not forget to visit the Duke of Leeds. Once or twice there 
are hints that she fears that her son’s love may be estranged, 
and her whole heart wells out in anxious solicitude as she 
tries with touching humility to remove any cause of offence. 
She loves to hear from him, and even so reluctant a writer 
as Sir John could surely not resist this postscript : ‘““My pen 
and ink is bad, but yet I ventered to write in hopes it w4 
bring A letter from thee my Dr Son.” 





—_—_— 
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Can we wonder that while his mother lived Sir John 
Rodes brought no wife to Barlbrough, to share the quiet of 
the old home with her? When Lady Rodes died he was 
already turned forty, and remained single, “ preferring the 
simplicity of Truth and the enjoyment of it before all other 
things,” as his acquaintance, Thomas Storey, wrote of him. 

One letter in the collection recalls the more heroic days 
of the Society. It is an application from Thomas Lawson to 
enter the service of Sir John Rodes, as his tutor and 
gardener. The old botanist was a Cambridge graduate, who 
gave up a rich living to enter the free Quaker ministry, and 
he was now supporting himself as a schoolmaster in Cumber- 
land. Harassed by the penal laws against Nonconformity, he 
had given his time “to search most countries and corners of 
this land to observe the variety of plants . as 
also Monuments, Antiquities, Memorable things.” He is 
filled with enthusiasm for his aim, which was to write a 
Latin botany describing all the plants of England, “as also 
many outlandish plants,” specimens of which George Fox and 
Penn had arranged should be planted beside a garden school- 
house in London, which was to be built on a plot of land they 
had bought for the purpose. The study of nature to him was 
all sacred: “even the least of plants,” he writes, “ preaches 
forth the power and the wisdom of the Creator, and ey’d in 
the sparke of eternity, humbles man.” It is a delightful 
letter ; but the writer’s wish was not to be fulfilled, for soon 
afterwards he died in his village home. One closes with 
reluctance a book so fragrant with memories of gentle lives. 





AN IDEALIST EPIC.* 


Mr. Cannan, in a preface to his clear and conscientious 
translation of “L’Aube’”’ and “Le Matin,” the first two 
volumes of M. Rolland’s epic novel, assures us that “ John 
Christopher ”’ is “the first great work of the twentieth cen- 
tury,’’ a claim that it will be time enough to examine when 
the work is completed. Eight volumes have now been pub- 
lished in the original, and the book will probably run to 
over 2,000 pages. From the three volumes that lie before 
us one may conclude that the achievement of “ Jean Chris- 
tophe’’ lies rather in its penetrating idealism and emotional 
fervor than in esthetic originality. M. Rolland, who has 
written admirable lives of Michael Angelo and Beethoven, 
and a study of Millet, is a man of ideas whose lofty imagina- 
tion seems to claim spiritual kinship with the soul of German 
music, but whose lucid criticism is expressed with the pre- 
cision and subtle clearness of the French genius. The first 
two volumes are concerned with the birth, parentage, family 
history, and boyhood of the hero, John Christopher, a 
musical genius, of mixed Teutonic extraction, who is born 
in a town on the Rhine, in one of those Grand Duchies made 
so familiar to us by the word-pictures of Goethe and Heine. 
M. Rolland seems to have gone straight to German literature 
of a century back for the old-world atmosphere in which 
Jean Michel Krafft, the grandfather, and Melchior, the 
father, both of whom are musicians at the Hof-Theater, have 
their being. The portrait of the drunken, violent, and 
maudlin Melchior, who loses his standing in the town, and 
is supported, first, by his meek and suffering wife, Louisa, 
and then by the infant prodigy, Christopher, is evidently 
inspired by the figure, in musical history, of Beethoven’s 
father, and a great deal of the picturesque detail of the 
dreamy boy’s childish sufferings and sorrows, face to face 
with the elders who patronise or exploit him, comes evidently 
from the same source. The originality of this section of 
“John Christopher”? seems the less remarkable since the 
general conception of Christopher’s deep, honest, clumsy 
Teutonic nature, independent to a fault, and over-brimming 
with the perfervid emotionalism of youth, is that of a latter- 
day Beethoven. M. Rolland has, however, filled in his very 
convincing picture with the most delicately imagined poetic 
details, and his character sketch of the vigorous grandfather, 
Jean Michel, a man of robust force, and of the meek and 
solitary Uncle Gottfried, who teaches the little boy to love 
nature, are finely wrought. English readers may find them- 
selves growing unsympathetic at the highly detailed narra- 





*“*John Christopher: The Dawn and the Morning.” By 
Romain Rolland. Translated by Gilbert Cannan. Heinemann. 6s. 


- ae La Maison.” Par Romain Rolland. Ollendorff. 
r. 50. 





tive of Christopher’s sentimental friendship with the youth, 
Otto, of their quarrels and estrangements, and, in a less 
degree, at the chronicle of his boyish passion for the girl, 
Minna Von Kerich, but “John Christopher ’”’ will do little 
for English people if it does not stretch the insular ligaments 
of their emotions. The value of the book to us is that it 
puts us in touch with the broad current of Continental feel- 
ing, which Englishmen have always prized in proportion to 
their culture. Christopher’s figure appears to symbolise a 
renaissance of Latin civilisation by the infusion of Teutonic 
vital energy. To unite the “honest people,’’ the great mass 
of silent workers, the “ healthy ’’ forces of the two nations, 
with the spiritual élite, against “the political, financial, and 
literary adventurers ’’ who hold the reins of affairs, to evoke 
the conscience of “ La Patrie européenne,’’ and turn the scale 
against the stolid indifference of the bourgeoisie, and the 
Chauvinistic hatreds of the “ Nationalists’? and the mili- 
tarists, this is a programme of a lofty and daring spirit. 
It is in the seventh volume, “ Dans La Maison,” that M. 
Rolland makes a searching analysis of the obscure malady 
that afflicts his country, the self-distrust, the pessimism, and 
the touch of paralysis that have affected the French will. 
And these pages testify ardent faith in the future of French 
civilisation, where, in spite of gusts of passing passion, “ the 
lamp of serenity and reason” has shone with the clearest 
and most equable light. 

In “ Dans La Maison ”’ Christopher, now settled in Paris, 
makes a bosom friend of Olivier Jannin, and in the portrait 
ofthis young French professor the author has brought together 
the finest qualities of the French mind. That luminous criti- 
cism, spiritual taste, justness of perception, in which the 
conscience of the race resides, unite in Olivier with a charm- 
ing tenderness, but also with a fear of action and responsi- 
bility, and a disgust for the vulgarities of public life. 
According to M. Rolland, the aristocratic fastidiousness of 
young France has affinities with the impoverishment of the 
French blood and its progressive decrease in vitality. The 
excessive individualism and reserve of the élite in all ranks 
and in all the professions, the incapacity to unite in common 
action and common thought, are a natural reaction against 
“the enormous weight which crushes the individual in 
France: the family, the State, the political parties, the 
schools, and public opinion.’”’ The exceptional spirits, to escape 
being crushed by this “ weight,” take refuge in a “ solitary 
freedom ” and isolated independence which shut them out 
from public activity. The result is that in place of a people 
“gay, sociable, careless, and brilliant,’’ one finds them self- 
absorbed, isolated, possessed of fixed ideas and intellectual 
passions, in soul unshakable, but bathed in a profound and 
serene pessimism. This generation grew up in the sombre 
atmosphere of a France defeated and humiliated, menaced 
by the brute force of the Prussian, and the whole nation felt 
that “lack of self-confidence,expansion of sympathy, and de- 
sire for common action which gives victory to a race.’’ The 
élite withdrew into itself, possessed by a secret melancholy 
and a feeling of impotence,, and the body of the nation is 
not represented by its best spirits, but by the designing, 
greedy politicians, the speculators and financiers. Olivier re- 
fuses to soil himself by struggling with “les vieux ratés aigris, 
les jeunes serins royalistes, les apétres odieux de la brutalité 
et de la haine”’ ; he has a profound belief that France, which 
has absorbed so many foreign invaders and has digested more 
than one civilisation, will triumph over the “ parasites of 
material wealth and the enervating forces of public corrup- 
tion and luxury.” “The Gaul has a good stomach”’ is a 
pertinent epigram; while another runs, “The rotten fruit 
does not rot the tree.”’ In an eloquent passage Olivier vindi- 
cates France and her glory against those who asperse her 
and misread her history :— 


“Have you ever understood our heroic deeds from the 
Crusades to the Commune? Have you ever, ever penetrated the 
tragedy of the French spirit? Have you ever peered into the 
abyss Pascal unveils? How can we permit the calumniation of a 
people which for a thousand years has created and labored, a 
people which has moulded the world in its image by Gothic 
art, by the seventeenth century and by the Revolution—a people 
which twenty times has passed through the ordeal by fire, has 
been tempered in it again and again, and, without ever dying, 
has risen again twenty times. France itself is hardly 
known to the French. The best men amongst us are barred in, 
prisoners on our own soil. One will never know what we have 
suffered, attached to the genius of our race, guarding, as @ 
sacred pledge, the light handed down to us, protecting it 
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desperately against the inimical blasts which strive to extinguish 
it. . . . Sinister Paris! Doubtless it has done good in bring- 
ing together all the forces of French thought, but it has done 
no less evil; and in a time such as ours even good turns to 
evil. It is enough for a pseudo-élite to take possession of 

Paris and sound the formidable trumpet of publicity, and the 

voice of all France is stifled. Far worse, France herself is 

deceived; she is mute, scared; she revolves fearfully in herself 
her inner thoughts.” 

Our rough abridgement of several of M. Rolland’s most 
ardent passages, inadequate as it is, may conduce to a con- 
clusion that he has not as yet advanced—viz., that Europe 
itself does not ask for, or help to evoke, the finest flower of 
the French genius or civilisation by its habit of using Paris 
as a cosmopolitan pleasure ground. Middle-class ideas and 
plutocratic taste, both within and without France, are alike 
too vulgar in essence to do more than stereotype the more 
banal formule of Latin taste and talent. The delicate, 
spontaneous instincts of French taste and the French con- 
science are, so to say, out of tune with the age of industrial 
machinery, of Parliamentarism, of competitive commer- 
cialism. Hence the dislocation between the French soul and 
the national life that M. Rolland notes. The bourgeoisie 
rule the roast, and we know that it was the worldly men of 
affairs and the bourgeoisie that between them were respon- 
sible for the débdcle of 1870. 

But M. Rolland’s lofty idealism is well calculated 
to dispel the lethargy of melancholy, and he unites 
penetrating common-sense with the visions of larger hori- 
zons. Thus, an interesting chapter discusses the sub- 
ject of Anti-Semitism, and declares that the expulsion of 
the Jews from France would be more fatal for its develop- 
ment than the expulsion of the Protestants in the seven- 
teenth century. Another most interesting chapter deals with 
the embarrassing position of the Socialists when the war 
cloud blew up and menaced France in M. Delcassé’s day. 
Many ‘of Olivier’s friends, the disciples of humanitarianism, 
see their creed crumbling before the breath of reality, and 
find themselves, to their surprise, passionately eager to 
defend France. Others search for a formula to reconcile the 
impossible, and, like the workman, Aubert, discover that 
“France is synonymous with Humanity.” But we must 
hope to return later to a further examination of this remark- 
able book. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


THERE is good writing and sound criticism in Mr. W. G. 
Blaikie Murdoch’s small volume, “‘ Memories of Swinburne : 
With Other Essays” (Edinburgh: Gray & Co., 3s. 6d. net). 
Mr. Murdoch accepts Wilde’s view that “ the critic is he who 
can translate into another or a new material his impression 
of beautiful things.”’ Criticism is, therefore, an art, and, 
though a gift of discernment is necessary to the equipment 
of any critic who is to be called great, yet “it is quite possible 
for him to do admirable work, even when writing unfavor- 
ably on productions which the world eventually decides to 
call excellent, or even when praising poems or pictures 
destined to be relegated to oblivion by the hands of Time.” 
Moreover, criticism may be a product of inspiration, for 
“we should remember that inspiration really means far more 
than the capability suddenly to express feeling.” It is 
natural to expect from this that Mr. Murdoch’s appreciations 
of writers and painters would be personal and impressionist. 
He describes the adventures of his soul among masterpieces, 
and his “ Memories of Swinburne” is an account, not of 
external facts in Swinburne’s life, but of the impression left 
by his poems on Mr. Murdoch’s mind. The other essays 
include appreciations of Mr. 8. J. Peploe, Mr. George Moore 
(who receives a generous share of praise), Mr. James Guthrie, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Street, Mr. Chesterton, George du 
Maurier, and W. E. Henley. The essay on Mr. Chesterton 
was called forth by an anonymous biography, which Mr. 
Murdoch affects to regard as a species of dark and subtle 
satire, and is made the vehicle for several shrewd hits at the 
writer who holds nothing in reverence “save beef, brass- 
bands, slang, and penny dreadfuls.” 

* * * 


“Tue Sea Kines or Crete” (Black, 7s. 6d. net), by the 
Rev. James Baikie, is a popular account of the prehistoric 
Cretan and Mycenean civilisations, which the discoveries of 
Dr. Evans at Knossos and the earlier work of Schliemann 














at Troy, Mycene, and Tiryns have done so much to make of 
active interest to the present generation. Setting out to 
prove that “ man in Hellas was more civilised before history 
than when history begins to record his state,’”’ and that “ the 
earliest civilisation of Greece met the two great ancient 
civilisations of Babylon and Egypt on substantially equal 
terms,” the writer gives a sketch of the remarkable career 
and work of Schliemann in this field, describes the results 
achieved by Dr. Evans, and deals on broad lines with the 
relationship between Crete and Egypt, the character of the 
maritime power of the former, the historical truth of the 
Minoan legends, and many another fascinating matter of 
archeology. There is so much in this volume that can be 
linked up with the writings of. Professor Flinders Petrie and 
other Egyptologists that it cannot fail to interest anybody 
who has delved in the history of the first civilisations ; and 
the only criticism we would pass on Mr. Baikie’s work is 
that its title seems hardly applicable to a book that is not 
written from any particular point of view, but ranges widely 
over the entire subject of prehistoric Hellenic culture. A 
chronological summary of events, from the early Minoan 
period to that later epoch after the fall of Knossos, which 
subsequently became merged in the Homeric Age (c. 1200 B.c.), 
forms a useful guide-post for the student, to whom this work 
may be cordially recommended as an introduction to more 
detailed study. Attention should also be drawn to the fine 
series of photographic illustrations. 
* * * 

“PEWTER AND THE AMATEUR COLLECTOR,”’ by Mr. 
Edwards J. Gale (Lee Warner, 7s. 6d. net), is a plea- 
santly written handbook about a ware which, for practical 
purposes, has long since been supplanted by Britannia 
metal, earthenware, and china. The eighteenth century, in 
fact, was the closing era of the pewter-making industry. 
Until the last decade little information was obtainable as 
to its history. To-day there are four or five reliable “ his- 
tories ’’ of the subject, and it is fair to suppose that these 
have done much to stimulate the interest of collectors. Un- 
fortunately, the growth of knowledge has been accompanied 
by a serious decrease in the supply of pewter. Few genuine 
specimens of English pewter exist. Most of what there is 
belongs to the eighteenth century (after 1740), and a large 
proportion of the English pewter of this century is in the 
States, whither it was transported by colonials in lieu of 
silverware, which they could not afford. It behoves the 
English collector, therefore, to walk warily in selecting 
specimens, lest he be entrapped by the many counterfeits 
and forgeries circulated as pewter. Mr. Gale does a good 
deal in this brief book to guide him along the safe path. 
His advice is both practical and suggestive. To the Ameri- 
can reader he should appeal especially with the chapter on 
American pewter plate, which includes a list of American 
pewterers from the seventeenth century onwards. The book 
is finely illustrated with half-tone blocks. 

* - x 


THERE is no more useful tool for the literary worker than 
a good bibliography, and every future student of South 
African history, literature, politics, or ethnography will 
have reason to be grateful to Mr. Sidney Mendelssohn. His 
“South African Bibliography ’”’ has just been published in 
two large volumes by Messrs. Kegan Paul, and is a mine of 
information upon books relating to the sub-continent. It 
runs to more than two thousand pages, and, as many of the 
entries are followed by notes giving the scope and some 
notion of the contents of the book catalogued, Mr. Mendels- 
sohn’s work is a contribution to bibliology as well as to 
bibliography. The task of compiling a South African biblio 
graphy was undertaken by Mr. Mendelssohn more than 
eleven years ago, though at first he merely intended to pro- 
duce a catalogue of his own growing collection of books. He 
began by using the “Catalogue of Books relating to South 
Africa,” issued by Messrs. Fairbridge and Noble in 1886, 
supplementing it by the bibliographical notes in Dr. Theal’s 
“History of South Africa.’”” He has been lucky enough to 
secure nearly every book mentioned by these authorities, and 
has added thousands of other volumes, in particular a collec- 
tion of books, pamphlets, and caricatures which throw 4 
vivid light on the war period. A catalogue of Mr. Mendels- 
sohn’s huge collection would in itself be valuable, but the 
work now issued contains notes of books which Mr. Mendels- 
sohn does not possess, and it fully realises its author’s ideal 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD.’ 
By W. F. MONYPENNY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, in 4 or 5 vols. 
12s, net. each vol. 
Now Ready. 
Vol. I. dealing with the period up to the year 1837, illus- 
trated with 8 Photogravure and 4 Half-tone Engravings. 


INDIA AND TIBET. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE RELATIONS WHICH HAVE SUBSISTED 

BETWEEN THE TWO COUNTRIES FROM THE TIME OF WARREN 

HASTINGS TO 1910; TOGETHER WITH A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT 
OF THE MISSION TO LHASA OF 1904. 


By Colonel Sir FRANCIS YOUNCHUSBAND, K.C.1.E., 


Author of ‘“‘ The Heart of a Continent,” ‘‘ Among the Celestials,”’ &c. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 











Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


(Corrected to October 10th, 1910.) Founded and Edited by 
ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 

GEOFFREY DRAGE; A. WHARTON 
METCALFE, B.Se., A.M.I.C.F., &c.; “META INCOGNITA ”’; 
ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY EARDLEY-WILMOT; GERARD FIENNES; 
NICOLAS PORTUGALOFF, Fellow of the Russian Society of Military 
Science; HECTOR C. BYWATER; COMMANDER CAIUS CRUTCHLEY, 
R.N.R.; GEORGE A. ATKINSON; THE EDITOR. 


With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
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FINANCE EGYPT'S RUIN: A FINANCIAL AND AD- 


ND 
POLITICS MINISTRATIVE RECORD 
By THEODORE ROTHSTEIN, with introduction by WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
Crown 8vo, 448 pages. Cloth gilt. Indexed. 6s net; 


No more significant and illuminative history 
from the Native standpoint has yet appeared. 





postage 4d. 
of Modern Egypt 
It should be on the 





library list of every reader of THE NATION. It is documented 
throughout and indexed. [Now ready. 
SOCIAL 
emacs | THE VICTORY OF LOVE 

' 





By C. C. COTTERILL. 

Cloth gilt, gilt top. 2s. net; 
Mr. Cotterill, already widely known by his “Human Justice for 

those at the Bottom,’’ endeavours here to launch the huge and 

growing accumulation of good will against the barriers to the new 

social order. The change of heart, he says, is already accomplished. 

What is needed is to make it operative. [Now ready. 


Crown 8vo, 144 pages. postage 3d. 











MARTERLINCK’S SYMBOLISM: 


THE BLUE BIRD AND OTHER ESSAYS. By HENRY ROSE. 
Wrapper ls. net; 3-cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; postage lid. and 24d. 
As its title expiresses, this study is chiefly concerned with Maeter- 
linck’s suggestive play, and by the aid of the Doctrine of Corre- 
spondences Mr. Rose makes clear many obscurities, and clears the 
way for a greatly increased enjoyment of the original. [Now ready. 


sumanisM| A MODERN HUMANIST. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS OF B. KIRKMAN GRAY. 

Edited by HENRY BRYAN BINNS, with Introduction and Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net; postage 4d. 

“With its biographical introduction—a model of its kind—this 
volume is the record not only of a point of view, but of a large- 
hearted and generous life. His paper on Slum Theology is full of 
insight and offers material for twenty sermons. His faith and confi- 








dence in humanity were unquenchable and magnificent.’’-—English 
—— A personality of singular nobility and strength.’’—Morning 
eader. 
NEW 
verse | THE WANDERER poems. 
POEMS. 


By HENRY BRYAN BINNS, Author of *‘ The Great Companions,” &c. 
Wrappers 1s. net, postage 1d. With photogravure after Botticelli. 
“His world is full of exuberance, of mystical delight, of deep 
meditation.”—English Review. “The inspiration in every case is 

original and sincere.”—Evening News. “‘A fine freedom of rhythm 
and expression.”—Morning Leader. 
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An up-to-date, unbiassed 
History of Ireland at last ! 


For years the public have waited for an authentic, 
up-to-date and complete History of Ireland. This want is 
now supplied by the completion of 


The History 
of Ireland, 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
BY THE 
Rev. E. A. D’ALTON, LL.D., M.R.LA. 


Irish History has, up to now, been written for the most part 
by partisans. It has been the great aim of the present 
Historian to avoid any expression of personal opinion. “I 
have,” he says, ‘‘no thesis to prove, no party to defend or 
attack; I do not conceive that history is a panegyric or an 
invective; I have sought the truth and told it, regardless of 
what parties or persons might suffer.’’ It is surely not too 
much to say that such an Irish History is 


A BOON TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


That the writing of such a complete history 
been no light task must be apparent to all. As a matter of 
fact the author has devoted every spare moment of his time 
for fifteen years to the work, and in pursuit of his materials 
has used books, pamphlets, newspapers, and manuscripts with- 
out stint. He has spent many days in the great libraries. 
From State and private papers, to which he has been granted 
access without stint, he has gleaned facts, and after minutely 
examining the whole evidence has recorded with the utmost 
exactitude the true history of the Emerald Isle. 


That the Rev. E. A. D’Alton’s work is comprehensive and 
detailed will be recognised by a glance at the following 


SELECTED CHAPTER HEADINGS: 


The Earliest Inhabitants of Ireland, Pre-Christian Civilisation, 
St. Patrick, The First Christian Kings, The Danish Invasions, 
The Dalcassian Kings, Decay of Religion and Learning, Culti- 
vation and Condition of the Arts, The Anglo-Norman 
Invasion, Progress of the Invaders, The Anglo-Normans and 
the Church, The Invasion of Bruce, A Heroic Leinster Chief, 
Decay of English Power, The Geraldines, The Folly of Silken 
Thomas, The Reformation in Ireland, The O’Neills of Tyrone, 
Rebellion and Attempted Plantation, Sidney’s Last Term of 
Office, Desmond's Rebellion, Tyrone’s Rebellion, Irish 
Victories, The Flight of the Earls, The Plantation of Ulster, 
The Rebellion of 1641, The Confederation of Kilkenny, Crom- 
well’s Campaign, After the Restoration, The Struggle for the 
Crown, Writers and Schools, The Parliamentary Struggle, The 
United Irishmen, The Rebellion of 1798, The Union, The 
Catholic Question, The Repeal Agitation, The Famine, 
O’Connell’s Successors, Fenianism and Reform, The Home Rule 
Movement, The Land League, The Coercionist Régime, Glad- 
stone and Home Rule, The Unionist Government, Parnell, 
Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites, Literary and Industrial Move- 


ments. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS AND BINDING. 


The work is illustrated by a series of 54 plates. Six of 
these are in colour, and the rest in duotone. The duotone has 
the general appearance and character of photogravure. There 
are in addition a oe of coloured maps and a series of 
battle plans. The binding is a strong and artistic green cloth. 

It has been the publishers’ great aim to make the illustra- 
tions, print and binding worthy in every way of a work which, 
judging by the fact that it has already been placed on the 
open shelves of the British Museum, is destined to become a 
standard work. 


as this has 


Booklet Free. 


To the Gresham Publishing Co., 
35a, Southampton Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me an illustrated booklet describing THE REV. 
E. A. D’ALTON’S HISTORY OF IRELAND, and particulars of 
the special terms enabling me as a reader of THE NATION to 
obtain the work in return for a few almost nominal payments 
made at monthly intervals. 
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of “a reasonably complete Bibliography of Literature re- 
lating to South Africa, in the wider sense of the term, from 
the earliest period to the present day.” Mr. Mendelssohn’s 
library, we may add, has, together with a fund for keeping 
it up to date, been bequeathed to the Union Parliament of 
South Africa, and is intended to be the foundation of a 
“ National Library of Africana.’’ There can be nothing but 
praise for the enlightened public spirit which dictated Mr. 
Mendelssohn’s task, both in forming his collection and in 
cataloguing it. The present volumes are the fruit of wide 
knowledge and prolonged and persevering labor. No other 
British colony can boast of anything equal to them. It is 
worth noting that their compilation is due, not, as would 
be the case in most countries, to the State, but to the munifi- 
cence of a private individual. No public reference library 
can afford to do without ‘“Mendelssohn’s South African 
Bibliography.” 
* x * 

Dr. Joun Ersxkine’s collection of biographical and 
critical studies, entitled “Leading American Novelists” 
(Bell, 7s. 6d. net), begins with an account of Charles Brock- 
den Brown, a name known to few readers on this side of the 
Atlantic. Dr. Erskine admits that Brown is hardly typical 
of American literature, and that to-day he is almost a for- 
gotten figure, but justifies his inclusion in the volume on the 
ground that “his individual, though immature, genius con- 
nects the new literature with the fashions of thought current 
in his time abroad.” The other writers treated are Fenimore 
Cooper—whom recent American criticism is setting in a 
higher place than that to which it is customary to relegate 
him—William Gilmore Simms, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Bret Harte. With the exception 
of Hawthorne, none of these can claim greatness, and it is 
difficult to see why Poe is left out. The essays are pains- 
taking and sound. Dr. Erskine has gone into his subject 
thoroughly, but most English readers will feel that at least 
three of the authors he has chosen are unworthy of the labor 
he has spent upon them. 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning, morning, 

Oct. 21. Oct. 28. 
Consols see wo on eee T9LE ane 79 35 
Russian Fours = ; aie _— 934 din 934 
Turkish Unified .. ~_ x ee 92} si 91 
Portuguese 3 per cent. ae i 65} ih 65 
2 ~ = 
Union Pacific a eo ure 177% aS 178 


Tue fall in Consols below 80 and the certainty of a much 
greater fall in the near future if the Sinking Fund is sus- 
pended, or (still worse) if the proposal of a naval loan should 
be adopted, has spread a feeling of gloom over the Stock 
Markets. The 5 per cent. Bank Rate and the weak position 
of the New York banks are also operating causes. The 
failure of the Turkish loan and the exasperation of the Young 
Turks, the crisis in Greece, the troubles in Portugal, the un- 
certainty in Spain, and the indications of revolutionary dis- 
content among the working classes of France, Germany, and 
Austria are all elements that make against financial confi- 
dence and buoyant markets. One hears also that the Russian 
Government is in severe financial straits. The garrisons of 
its unwieldy army do not get paid punctually or in full. 
Naval construction is at a standstill for wants of funds. The 
Amur railway scandals are only an indication of what may 
be the approaching collapse of the bureaucracy. Anyhow, a 
big Russian loan must be near at hand, and a large loan of 
that kind, coming on the top of such tremendous issues of 
capital as we have seen this year, might well tend to a general 
depression of Stock Exchange prices. Of recent applications, 
one of the most favorable and best secured for investors who 
want high rates of interest is the Lima Light, Power, and 
Tramways Company, which has offered through Messrs. 
J. H. Schroeder & Co. £1,200,000 Five-and-a-Half per Cent. 
First Mortgage Debentures at 97. Anyone who will go care- 
fully through the prospectus will see that in this case the 
interests of the debenture-holders are very carefully safe- 
guarded—praise which cannot be bestowed on al] South 
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American ventures. But one would not go further than to 
say that it is as secure as any security can be in Peru. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA TUNNEL. 

The opening of the Pennsylvania Tunnel last month 
marked the completion of a great engineering feat. The 
enterprise was announced by Mr. Cassatt to the shareholders 
in March, 1902, as follows :— 

“The board has long felt that your interests, as well as the 
convenience of the public, require the extension of your line into 
New York, and the establishment of a centrally located pas- 
senger station in that city, through which the inconveniences 
and delays of the transfer by ferry will be avoided.” 

It was estimated at that time that the cost of the tunnel and 
terminals would be 40,000,000 dol., and that other main-line 
improvements planned would call for 67,000,000 dol., making 
a total of 107,000,000 dol. Analysis shows that up to 
December 31st last 102,495,000 dol. had been applied to the 
new terminals, while an additional 177,113,000 dol. had been 
spent on the main-line improvements outlined in 1902. It is 
not satisfactory that the original estimate should have been 
nearly trebled, but otherwise the finance of the project is re- 
markably creditable to the railroad. Of the whole cost, 
165,348,000 dol. was charged to capital account, 69,696,000 dol. 
to current earnings, and 44,563,000 dol. to profit and loss 
surplus, so that 40 per cent. of the total 279,608,000 dol. ex- 
penditure has been charged, either to current or surplus 
earnings. Further, the money charged to capital account 
was raised by the sale of stock, by the sale of bonds con- 
vertible into stock, or by the sale of notes, which were often 
redeemed by the sale of stock. And so, as the New York 
“Evening Post” points out, the whole project has been 
financed without adding one dollar of fixed charges against 
earnings. 
Buenos Ayres AND PACIFIC. 

The “ Daily News ’—which is to be congratulated on the 
recent improvement in its City page—takes a cheerful view 
of this rapidly expanding line. While the ordinary dividend 
has been cut, there has also been a big cut in the percentage 
of working expenses to gross receipts, which was 57°41 per 
cent., against 62°30 per cent. The results compare as 
follows :— 





1908/9. 1909/10. 
Receipts ......... £4,134,487 ... £4,294,432 ... 4.159,945 
Expenses _...... £2,575,943 2,465,253 ... —110,690 
a eee £1,558,544 ... £1,829,179 ... +270,635 
Exp. ratio ........ 62.30 -. 57.41 .-— 4.89 


Train mile statistics make the following comparison, which 
is even more remarkable :— 


Receipts. Expenses. Profit. 
eee lls. 13d 6s. 114d. 4s. 24d. 
TEED. -ascisnon lle. 63d. ... 6s. 73d. 4s. 11d. 


Receipts per train mile were 5d. higher, yet expenses were 
34d. lower. But the fixed charges have risen from £241,000 
in 1904 to £1,111,000 this year! British capital is develop- 
ing Argentina at a great rate. Let us hope that the new 
lines will soon prove remunerative. 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR THROAT 


by taking Evans’ Antiseptic Throat 
Pastilles, which are prepared to a 
form of the Liverpool Throat 
Hospital. They allay all inflamma- 
tion andirritation and quickly give 
relief in Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 
Weakness, and other affections of 
the Throat. 
Used and highly recommended by 
t y many eminent Speakers, Preachers. 
b/ / Singers, etc., at Home and Abroad. 
AEP fo, |” Sold by all Chemists, Stores, etc., 
at ls. & 4s. 6d. per box 
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President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P.; FREDERIC 
HARRISON, Esq., D.C.L.; Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B.; 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M., F.R.S. 
Trustees—The Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; The Right Hon. 
the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; HENRY YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 
Committee—Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., LL.D.; A. C. Bradley, Esq., 
Ingram Bywater, Esq., 


LL.D.; Horace T. Brown, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.; 
D.Litt.; Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D.; Hon. Arthur Elliot, D.C.L.; 
J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Litt.D.; Sydney Gedge, Esq.; Sir A. 


Geikie, K.C.B., F.R.S.; Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D.; Mrs. J. R. Green; 
D. G. Hogarth, Esq.; Rev. W. Hunt, D.Litt.; Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I.; Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D.; Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D.; W. 5S. 


Lilly, Esq.; Sidney J. Low, Esq.; Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D.; J. F. 
Payne, Esq., M.D.; Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D.; Prof. J. G. 
Robertson, Ph.D.; H. R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A.; A. W. Ward, Esq., 
Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Library cortains about 250,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with 
an entrance fee of £1 ls.; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading 
Room open from 10 to 6.30. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to, 1903), 
price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. The Subject Index (1,254 pp. 4to, 1909), 
price £1 lls. 6d.; to members, 25s. 


“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY 
LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER KNOWN, THE LATE LORD DERBY, 
SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE BEST 
SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED WAS TO MAKE HIM A 
LIFE MEMBER OF THE LONDON LIBRARY.’’—W. E. H. LECKY. 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


BOOKSELLERS. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 
Lists SENT Post FREE. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s. Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d, post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4d 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. [post free. 

The Red Letter New Testament, 1s., 1s. 6d. post free. 

The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s, 9d. post free, 

The Self-Explanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 





J. POOLE @G CO. , 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 


answered. 











GLAISHER’S NEW BOOK CATALOGUE 
No. 373. OCTOBER, 1910, is NOW READY. 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 

IMMENSE VARIETY. REDUCED PRICES. 

This new list of PUBLISHERS' REMAINDERS covitains many important and 
valuable additions to our extensive stock 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





TOURS. 


£6 . 16 P 6 and upwards.— ALPINE SPORTS 

. . (Ltd.) have arranged a_ series of 
SWISS TOURS to the finest centres for WINTER SPORTS, 
at £6 16s. 6d. and upwards, including second class return 
ticket, meals on the outward journey, and hotel accommo- 
dation.—5, Ensleigh-gardens, London, N.W. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


(> FALSE TEETH.—We give highest possible price 
for above. Offers made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. Dealers 
Bankers’ references.—WOOLFALL & CO., 


in old gold or silver in any form. 
Southport. 


BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 
SouTmsMPToN Buriitprnes, Hion Horsorn, WC 
2s per cent. INTEREST 


allowed cn Deposits repayable on demand 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Acoounte with Cheque Book 
All Genera] Banking Businese transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


























he Daily Dews 


has the largest circu- 
lation of any Liberal 


daily newspaper. 


It is the only Liberal 
journal on sale on the 
day of issue through- 
out the United 
Kingdom. 




















The Topic of the Day. 
Demy 8vo, price 5/= net. 


THE SOCIAL IDEAL 


Dr. Chalmers’ Contribution to 
Christian Economics, 
By J. WILSON HARPER, D.D. 
MAC NIVEN & WALLACE. 
TYPEWRITING. 
PEWRITING.—MSS. catefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over 


TY 
10,000 words. All work receives prompt and personal attention. 
Miss STEAR, 39, St. James's Street. S.W. . 


Edinburgh: 

















THE 


EMPIRE 
TYPEWRITER 


for accurate alignment, 
reliable work, 
low cost of upkeep. 


No. 1. Price £13 2s. 6d. 
No. 2. 93 £17 Os. Od. 


The EMPIRE TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
77, Queen Victoria St. E.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
EDGBASTON HICH SCHOOL FOR CIRLS (Ltd.), 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head Mistress ... Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin), Girten 
College. Cambridge Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Private Omnibus Daily from Moseley 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26, Hagley Road (next door to the School) 
House Mistress ... Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Becretary, Mk. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 
109, Colmore Row, Birmingham 








ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1910-11, * Architecture”). Essay Class (subject for 1910-11, 
“Nineteenth Century Poets ”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, 
ience, etc. 

- The Ciasses under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
workin direct communication with their students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s.per term, Write for Prospectus to Secretary, 
St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 





A 
PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 
aud Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 
with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith's work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 








CO-EDUCATION. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, 
FOUNDED 1808. 
80 Boys. 65 GIRLS. Ages 11-18 years. 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Headmaster. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Head Master—Witrrep Szssions, B.Sc. 
The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. 
Fees: 60-70 guineas per annum. 





| 





SOMERSET. | 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, | 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


The First Nature-Cure in England. 





| BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS 


(Altitude 500ft., Pure Bracing Air and beautiful Country). 
One Hour and Forty Minutes from Waterloo. 


An ideal Holiday for Tired People with or 
without Treatment. 


Sun, Air, and Rikli Vapour Baths. Non-flesh Diet. 


‘ : Sleeping 
in Air Huts, which are heated in Winter. 


Physical Culture, 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply Manager. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY’S HOTEL temperance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms on every floer, 
Drawing, Wriing, Reading, Billiard and smoking Rooms, heated throughout. 
proof, Perfect D>anitation 


Spacious Dining 
All Floors Fie 
Night Porter. Telephone. BEDRKUOMS, mcluding attenda nre 
from 3/6 to 6/0. Full Taritf and Testimonials post free on application. 

Telegraphic Aduress—* fhackeray, London,” 
as LONDON, 

WILD’s TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direo., 
50-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 

IpEAL RESIDENCE. 

___ Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Woarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE 





= Sun x Lounge. 





zi 7. Preston. 
___E Richard, Manager. 
DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
CHE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL, 
DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terme. 





8S. R. Jefferson. 











EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). —S—_—Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 

TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 


dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 


Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madamo Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. Re-opens September 23rd. 





SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for BOYS and CIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON. having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid parentsin their selection by sending (free of charge) 
prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing please state the age of pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 


J.and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, Londen, B.C, 
Telephone—5053 Central. 





GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE Rusipentiat Mansion. Faoing Sea. 10/- per day. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 

















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 


Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 





LLANELLY 
SURVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATEHOTEL. _ Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


Grounds 9 sores. 












































SMEDLEY’SHYDRO. Establishment. Eaetab. 1853. H. Challand. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30._W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREB’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noonTeas. Tel.647. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. ; Tel. 297. 
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It was long supposed as a result, perhaps, 
of false translation, that it was Apples that tempted Eve 
in the Garden of Paradise. It is suggested, however, 


that it was Pears -- not Apples. Later on, Noah 





permitted “‘ Pairs’ ( Pears ) alone to enter the Ark -- 


there was plenty of water outside - - 


In 1650, in the merry days of Charles II, one 
Pears was a petitioner upon the subject of the duty on soaps, 
which that somewhat extravagant King had found 
necessary, amongst other things, to furnish him with his 


various enjoyments. 


In 1789 another Pears, established himself in 
London, and a still flourishing Company under that name 
was established in 1892, and now 





PEARS IS A NAME UNIVERSAL. 
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